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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
Progress Report—No. 42 


THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1958 


ConGREss OF THE UNiTep Srares, 
Jornt CoMMITTEE ON Derense Propucrion, 
Washington, D.C. 

The joint committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p. m., in the 
Old Supreme Court Chamber, room P-63, United States Capitol 
Building, Senator A. Willis Robertson (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Robertson, Frear, and Bricker; and Represent- 
atives Brown, and McDonough. 

Also present: Harold J. Warren, clerk and counsel; and Allen E. 
Pierce, James E. Palmer, Jr., and George T. Ault, professional staff 
members. 

Chairman Rosertson. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate your attendance here to 
again consider the problems involved in the combined operations of 
Civil Defense and ODM. We assume the President asked that these 
two agencies be combined in order that they might more successfully 
formulate a new policy, and that is to be discussed, I believe, in part 
at least, today. 

We are glad to have with us Gov. Leo A. Hoegh, distinguished 
citizen from the great State of Iowa, former attorney general and 
former Governor, and former Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and now Director of the Office of Defense 
and Civilian Mobilization. 

With him we also have another very splendid Administrator of the 
Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of 
Commerce, Mr. H. B. McCoy, who has been sent to us today by the 
Secretary of Commerce. We had invited the Secretary to meet with 
us and he had hoped to come, but he had other very pressing engage- 
ments and requested that he be relieved, and that he be permitted 
to have his office represented by Mr. McCoy. 

The Defense Production Act recognizes that our mobilization ef- 
fort requires both productive capacity and the development of pre- 

aredness programs to reduce the time required for full mobilization 
in the event of an attack on the United States. It is the responsibility 
of the Joint Committee on Defense Production to review the progress 
achieved in the administration of this act. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization was first established by Execu- 
tive order under authority of the Defense Production Act, and was 
later reestablished under a reorganization plan. Most departments 
and agencies have had mobilization responsibilites delegated to them 
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by the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, including the 
ederal Civil Defense Administration. FCDA has also had-responsi- 

bilities under the Federal Civil Defense Act, and has delegated cer- 

tain responsibilities to various departments and agencies. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has had the responsibility of 
coordinating and directing all mobilization responsibilities on behalf 
of the executive branch of the Government and has continuously 
reported to this committee on these activities. 

Under Reorganization Plan No. 1, 1958, the functions of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion have been combined. The new Office is known as the Office of 
Defense and Civilian Mobilization. The new Office is established in 
the Executive Office of the President, which, as you know, has been 
the status of ODM. 

In past years much effort has been exerted to expand supplies of 
searce and critical materials and to provide adequate productive 
facilities. Though a few materials remain in short supply, there are 
large quantities of most materials on hand or on order and productive 
capacity is at a high level. 

Fuii mobilization for a limited-scale war places emphasis on a 
stockpile of materials and productive capacity before and after the 
beginning of war. Current thinking on full mobilization in the 
event of a nuclear attack on this country appears to place greater 
emphasis on the availability of weapons in advance of such an attack. 

In that connection, the Chair expects to ask the new head of this 
joint agency, who still has some $400 million of unexpended funds, 
just how he proposes to use the $300 million additional borrowing 
authority which his predecessor requested, and which is now pending 
before the Congress. 

Total mobilization requires preparedness in many areas, including 
manpower, production, communications, transportation, utilities, sta- 
bilization, and related activities. The protection of the population 
and the planning for food supplies and other essential items are 
inseparable from our overall aaeinaiians program. 

In order to have a workable mobilization program there must be 
an overall plan which gives due consideration to each of these areas 
of preparedness. The various departments and agencies have the 
task of developing certain specific areas under the coordination of 
the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 

Since 1951, more than $446 million have been appropriated to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration and about $14,500,000 have 
been appropriated for the Office of Defense Mobilization, plus the 
billions which have been expended for stockpiling and the expansion 
of industry. 

This does not include appropriations for the current fiscal year. 
Additional appropriations have been made to various departments 
and agencies for mobilization and civil defense purposes. It has 
been almost 5 years since the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization announced that Soviet Russia was capable of delivering 
atomic bombs on the United States. 

This committee will be interested in receiving testimony as to the 
manner in which the mobilization programs for specific areas fit into 
an overall plan, what the combined mobilization programs seek to 
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achieve at the time of an emergency, the current status of the pro- 
grams, and the objectives for the period ahead. ; 

The Director of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
will be in the best position to testify as to the overall plan to achieve 
preparedness in all areas, since he has the responsibility of coordi- 
nating and directing all mobilization activities. 

In addition, he has previously worked with the various departments 
and agencies in one of. the major mobilization areas as Administrator 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

In writing to the witnesses who have been invited to testify in these 
hearings, I have advised them that the committee is interested in all 
matters relating to the present status of the mobilization program, 
including the progress achieved to date and the current deficiencies. 

And the Chair will add there that he has already mentioned the 
fact that the Civil Defense Administration has had, since 1951, $446 
million, and Governor Hoegh no doubt will be in a good position to 
tell us what he did with that money. 

It was stated in this letter that the testimony should include such 
matters as changes in mobilization planning and programs to meet 
all emergencies; delegations to departments and agencies and the divi- 
sion of responsibilities to meet problems in the event of nuclear attack 
on this country; the administration, review, coordination, and direc- 
tion of mobilization programs; changes in mobilization and stock- 
piling concepts for lmited scale war and defense against nuclear 
attack; plans and programs for feeding the population in the event 
of nuclear attack; plans for the use of CCC inventories of food and 
fiber and the adequacy of such stockpiles to meet the needs of the 
population; the division of responsibilities in the production and 
distribution of food in the event of an emergency; the responsibilities 
which would be performed by local, State, and Federal personnel ; 
plans and programs for the protection of the population and workers 
and the continuity of production; current thinking on the dispersal 
of facilities and the results achieved under delegations made; conflicts 
in responsibilities among departments and agencies engaged in non- 
military defense activities; the current objectives of the mobilization 
program; plans and programs for the stockpiling of survival items; 
the current thinking on the upgrading of materials, the stockpiling 
of finished items, and the present status of the recommendations con- 
tained in the study of the Pettibone Committee; and such other 
matters as relate to the extent to which the current mobilization 
program meets the current defense need. 

And the Chair may add that if the witness in 1 hour’s time can 
think of other things, he can add them to that list. 

The Secretary of Commerce has numerous responsibilities, includ- 
ing priorities and allocations, determinations relating to essential sur- 
vival items, providing estimates for materials and facilities for a 
stepped-up or all-out mobilization, conducting studies of potential 
mobilization deficiencies, rating the essentiality of facilities and prod- 
ucts, and providing guidance for the continuity of production and 
dispersion. 

he committee will first hear, as I said, Governor Hoegh on the 
mobilization activities of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization. 
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Governor, will you take the witness stand over there ? 
Mr. Horcn. Yes, sir. 


Chairman Rorerrson. We will be pleased to hear from you, Gov- 
ernor. 


STATEMENT OF LEO A. HOEGH, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
AND CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, after 
hearing your statement, Senator, I am happy that in April I sub- 
mitted a very detailed statement, and I know that Mr. Gray of the 
former Office of Defense Mobilization also submitted his. However, 
at this time I would like to briefly give you some of my observations 
and try in these few minutes to answer many of the questions you 
have raised in these preliminary remarks. 

This is, as you know, my first contact with your committee since I 
became the Director of the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion. 

The merging of the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization places in one agency, within the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, all of the responsibility for the non- 
military defense activities of the Government. Unified direction is 
now established. 

Until 10 days ago, my experience has been pretty much limited to 
that of the civil-defense side of the program. I do not now pretend 
to be an expert on those defense production aspects of the ODCM 
responsibilities in which this committee has had a direct. interest over 
the past 8 years. I have much studying to do before I would feel 
competent to discuss the detailed operations of those programs of 
defense mobilization. 

It is the job of the new Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
to weld and develop those closely related programs of civil defense 
and defense mobilization into a single completely integrated plan for 
the mobilization of the Nation, designed to meet any kind of threat 
which may arise. 

You have asked that I discuss briefly the objectives, future goals, 
and present status of the nonmilitary defense activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We have recently completed a national civil-defense plan. As 
stated in the plan, the civil-defense mission is to protect life and 
property from the effects of attack by preparing for and by carrying 
out emergency functions to prevent, minimize, and repair injury and 
damage. This plan sets forth step by step how the mission is to be 
accomplished, and by whom. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the plan is to outline briefly some 
of the functions and actions involved. 

For example, in connection with the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to furnish warning of enemy attack to the people, the plan notes 
that the North American Air Defense Command has the responsi- 
bility of detecting an enemy air or missile attack. 

Civil defense warning officers are on duty around the clock at the 
command, and at eastern and western headquarters, and have simul- 
taneous access to warning information. ODCM provides warning 
over its national system to strategic points throughout the Nation. 
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Today, ODCM can transmit warning to 200 key points within 90 
seconds. By July 1959, there will be 276 points, 88 radio stations, 
and 12 radio networks on the warning system. 

States will disseminate warnings to local governments and they, 
in turn, to the general public. ODCM will assist in the development 
of their warning systems through contributions and by guidance and 
direction. 

The objective of ODCM is to develop a system by which all people 
will receive warning simultaneously. 

Another essential function is to provide the capability for govern- 
ments to communicate during an emergency. This capability must 
exist between the Federal, State, and local levels. 

Today, communications are maintained at all times to our regional 
offices and to the States. However, the system is primarily teletype 
and telephone. Radio backup from national headquarters to the re- 
gions will be installed in 1959, and to the States by 1962—the latter, 
however, depending upon the appropriations provided by Congress. 
The State and local governments will maintain communications nec- 
essary for their own emergency operations. 

And I might add here that through the contributions program 
which the Congress has provided, the States and the local commu- 
nities are backed up by radio communications much better than we 
are from the Federal to the regions and to the States. 

So it is a matter of getting these additional funds so that we can 
catch up with the States and with the local governments. 

Closely related to the ability to communicate is the capability of 
government, at all levels, to continue to function effectively following 
an attack. The plan provides that control centers and emergency 
government relocations will be established preattack by national head- 
quarters of Federal agencies, by Federal field establishment, and by 
each State, possession, and Territory, and by each target-area city, 
with communications maintained at all times. 

The Federal Government has an established hardened control cen- 
ter, as you know. In 1959, ODCM will proceed with plans to con- 
struct regional underground centers. Matching funds are available 
to States and cities for this purpose. 

There are today 70 State control centers, or alternate operation 
sites, and close to 1,800 at the local level. They range from meeting 
the most rigid specifications—such as those in Detroit, Portland, Oak- 
land, and Miami, and other cities—to selection of alternate sites by 
using facilities of nearby communities. 

Survival of the Nation, in my opinion, will depend upon the ability 
of government at all levels to operate in an emergency. ‘Therefore, 
governments are urged to— 

1. Establish lines of succession for key personnel. 

2. Preserve essential records necessary for the operation of the Gov- 
ernment and necessary for the preservation of the rights of the indi- 
viduals. 

3. Establish alternate Government sites or control centers. 

4. Make full use of all Government personnel and resources. The 
71% million Americans now in Federal, State, and local governments 
must all have emergency assignments and be trained and prepared to 

29319—58——2 
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perform them. They are being augmented through the use of trained 
volunteers. 

The Federal Government is financing survival studies in 45 States, 
3 Territories, and 173 metropolitan areas to provide information on 
facilities, resources, and manpower. They will be completed in 1958, 
following which detailed operational plans will be prepared by the 
State and local governments, based upon the survival studies and upon 
the national civil defense plan. 

These operational plans will contain specific survival instructions 
covering 95 percent of the civilian population and, of course, we are 
dedicated to see that the other 5 percent likewise will be prepared. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are just examples of the various civil-defense 
activities provided for in the national plan. Other sections providing 
for warning to the population relative to the hazard of radioactive 
fallout, the course of action to be taken by individuals upon hearing 
the warning signals, our plans for radiological defense, research, and 
training—as well as public education, disaster services, use of re- 
sources, restoration of public facilities and utilities—are all parts of 
the plan. 

I would be very happy to present to you a summary of the national 
co and I will leave it with each member of the committee when I 
eave here today. 

It is our conviction that we can have an effective civil defense in 
this Nation, and by having this capability we will have an additional 
deterrent to war. 

Every citizen must eventually know how to meet the threat—civil 
defense is people, but people need leadership. Therefore, government 
at all levels must plan now, and be capable of operating in emergencies. 

In this plan, we have set out what is expected of each—the citizen, 
the Federal, the State, and the local governments. It provides the 
overall direction that has been needed. 

We are now modifying this national civil defense plan by in- 
corporating in it the defense mobilization objectives and functions. 
By October 1, it should be completed. For it to be truly effective, 
H. R. 7576, reported by the Senate Armed Services Committee, must 
be enacted. 

The reason I changed my text there is that the committee did vote 
it out this morning. 

Chairman Rosertrson. What is the basis, Governor, of the $286 mil- 
lion you testified you needed to put it into operation ? 

Mr. Horen. On H. R. 75762 We are now presenting a supple- 
mental budget, and in it will be these requests: 

1. A $7,188,000 request for radiological instruments that we will de- 
liver to the States and to the city governments. 

2. A request for $12 million in order to match State and local gov- 
ernment funds for civil-defense functions. 

The Senate committee heard those statements this morning, sir. 

Chairman Rosertrson. Well, does the bill as passed by the House 
authorize $286 million ? 

Mr. Horeu. No, sir. 

Chairman Rosertson. What was the testimony before the com- 
mittee? My information was that there was some testimony—I 
thought you had given it before the committee today—that to.make 
that bill effective you would need $286 million. 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir, for the next 5 years. 
Chairman Rosertson. For the next 5 years? 
Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir, for the next 5 years. 
Chairman Roserrson. Yes. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Horeu. With respect to the objectives of resources mobiliza- 
tion, and our present status in the achievement of those objectives, I 
know that this committee is well informed. Nevertheless, I should 
like to give you my own assessment of the situation in the interests 
of mutual understanding. 

The central objective of mobilization is to bring the full capability 
of the Nation to bear upon the problems of survival and victory. 
If we are attacked, we must be prepared to turn our total energies to 
defense—quickly and effectively. 

Developing this concept, we must plan and prepare to use our man- 
power, our industrial acilities, our material resources, our trans- 
portation and communication capacity, and our complex economy in 
ways that will preserve us as a Nation and defeat the enemy. 

With respect to materials and facilities, our progress toward read- 
iness has been very substantial. The strategic and critical materials 
stockpile is, with very few exceptions, in good shape. New concepts 
of wartime requirements are being asia pursued to the end that 
materials in the stockpile will be in a form and at a physical | 
tion most useful in an emergency. 

New materials may have to be added to the list, and some surpluses 
have already developed, but the general picture is encouraging. 

Concerning productive facilities, again the general picture is en- 
couraging. Our tremendous privately owned industrial machine, sup- 
plemented by a relatively small, but important, Government-owned 
industrial reserve, can support almost any conceivable wartime effort. 

And I may point out here at this time, Mr. Chairman, with refer- 
ence to the civil-defense stockpile, through fiscal year 1957 we have 
spent $215,360,000. That has been spent for medical supplies, for 
emergency hospitals, and for engineering equipment. 

I point out that in the hospital supplies we have 1,932 emergency 
hospitals which are complete all the way from bandages to =: -ray 
machines. They are mobile hospitals. They are distributed through- 
out the country. Some States and some cities today use them for 
training purposes. They are there for their use in case of an 
emergency. 

REPRESENTATIVE McDonovuen. You say they are mobile or im- 
mobile ? 

Mr. Horeu. Mobile. These hospitals can be put in one truck and 
delivered any place, and these hospitals include 200 beds, which would 
mean, therefore, a bed capacity of approximately 380,000. 

We need more, and we intend to ask the Congress for more money 
in future years in order to accomplish that objective. 

Chairman Rospertrson. Well, Governor, would you mind supplying 
for the record a list of what we have, with the cost value, let us say, 
of that, and an indication of what became of the other that we do not 
have? 

Mr. Hora. With reference to the civil-defense stockpiles, I will 
give you a detailed list of every item category and every dollar that 
it cost. 
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Chairman Ropnertson. Yes. 

Mr. Horen. And I can tell you exactly where each item is located. 

Chairman Rosertson. Then, of course, we would want a state- 
ment of what has been spent to supervise and operate the system. 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Roserrson. Because some people think you have spent 
more on personnel than you have on these stockpiles you are talking 


about. 
Mr. Horeu. The $213,360,000, Senator, represents our total invest- 
ment for the stockpile. We will give you that in dollars and we will 


give you a breakdown of the categories of the items purchased, and 
the location of each item, if that is what you desire. 
Chairman Rosertson. I think we should have that record to see 


whether the taxpayers are getting their money’s worth. 
Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION 
Stockpiling costs, 1951-57 
Total obligated (excluding transfers and returns to Treasury)__-_ $213, 360,000 


Value of stockpile by location 


Location Value 
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Value of stockpile by location—Continued 








Location Value 
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Test equipment at Robert A. Taft Engineering Center__.__________ 84, 300 
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Radiological equipment transferred to other Federal agencies___ 342, 100 
Biological equipment transferred to Department of Agriculture__ 117, 200 
Disposition of deteriorated and unserviceable items__.._..----~ 250, 000 
Delivery of material not included by warehouse in above listing__-_ 2, 724, 000 
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Types of material procured for the stockpile 
Medical supplies a1) GUIDUNII ikon dt ss oe creniminenaa $191, 373, 000 
Engineering supplies and equipment_______----_--_-----_--_-- 6, 210, 000 
Radiological supplies and equipment __---_---------_-- sailtiittabed 10, 022, 000 
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Overhead and administration of warehouse stockpile-_.._-._--_ 5, 755, 000 
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Chairman Roserrson. And before you have finished your testi- 
mony, you might comment on the lack of concern the average citizen 
feels when you sound the alarm to go to your battle stations. I have 
heard those sirens sound off in Washington, and I did not see any- 
body paying any attention to them. And I heard somebody say, 
“Well, we do not have enough sirens. If we have bigger and better 
and louder sirens, more people will pay attention to them.” 

Do you ever hear any complaint like that ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir; every day. 

And let me point this out 





Chairman Roserrson. When you get down to explaining what you 
mean by “survival,” a study of survival—you say you are going to 
study survival in 45 States, 3 Territories, and 170 metro yolitan 
areas—you might, to scare somebody a little bit, give some idea in 
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your survival studies of how many may be killed and how many will 
be left, something of that kind. 

Mr. Horen. Of course, Senator, those survival studies are being 
made possible by funds you have provided for 2 years ago. The 
amount was $20 million. That is all Federal funds. 

These survival studies will show to each State and to each city 
that is engaged in the survival study what resources, what facilities, 
what manpower, they have with which to sustain the people of that 
community or of that State. 

That is quite important. It is like in a military situation you have 
to have an estimate of your capabilities. Such plans are being 
drawn and completed. When they are completed, then the State and 
the local government will draw plans based upon the national plan 
to carry out their share of the responsibility. 

With reference to the people participating, I want to point out in 
fairness to the people of America, the people are eager to know and 
want to know what is this threat and what should we do in order to 
meet the threat. 

And we feel that that is a tremendous challenge. The people are 
willing, they want to know what the threat is and they want to know 
what they can do. 

There are five things we are telling the people of America that they 
must know: 

1. The warning signals and what they mean. 

2. They must know their community emergency plan. If a local 
community does not have an emergency plan, then a dedicated citizen 
should say to the mayor and to the city council, “It is your responsi- 
bility to work with State and Federal defense planners in order to get 
such a plan so that we can be sustained.” 

3. These people must know, and we tell them they must know, how 
to defend themselves from radiological effects. 

4. They must know first aid and home preparedness. 

5. The people of America must know how to use conelrad, 640 or 
1240 on the radio, in order to obtain emergency directions in case 
there should be an attack. 

Representative McDonouenu. Governor, may I ask you this. 

Mr. Horen. Yes. 

Representative McDonovucH. On the cooperation that you are fa- 
miliar with, up to—you have been on the job only how long? 

Mr. Horen. I have been in office 11 months. 

Representative McDonouen. Eleven months. Well, in the plans 
for the development of materials for the defense of the citizens, and 
in the formulation of mobilization of the citizenry throughout the 
Nation, how many States in the Union can you say already have such 
a plan; and can you inform the committee in your answer as to 
how many of the States have such a plan in their counties? 

As I understand your testimony, we are developing this whole pro- 
gram with the purpose of direction from Washington as far as the 
overall program is concerned, 

Mr. Horex. That is right. 

Representative McDonoucu. But we must also depend upon the 
local people—— 

Mr. Horen. Oh, yes. 
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Representative McDonoveu. To be on their own resources. 

The costs of it up to now have been pretty much a Federal cost. 
In addition to the development of resources, the formulation of a 
plan and the mobilization of citizenry, how much of the costs are being 
borne by the States and in how many States do you have such an 
organization ? 

Mr. Hore. The first part of your question was how many Statess— 
there are 45 States under this program which are completing their 
survival studies and plans, with Federal funds, also augmented by 
State and local funds, 

Of these 45 States—there are just 3 that are not in it. New Mexico, 
and South Carolina are not in it. Indiana is in it except they are 
not taking Federal funds but are financing it with their own State 
funds. 

As to the progress of these plans, they will all be completed by De- 
cember 31, 1958, this year. As a matter of fact, by September 30, 
all but 11 State plans will be completed, and the other States will 
not be completed until December 31, 1958. 

Representative McDonoueu. On the 11 that you say will be com- 
pleted by December 31 this year, you mean they will be completed 
insofar as organizations to protect the civilian population of those 
11 States to your satisfaction is concerned ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Representative McDonoveu. To the satisfaction of your office. 

Mr. Hore. They will be sure in their plans to be able to execute 
their part of the mission. 

Representative McDonovueu. Of the 11 States you consider will 
be completed by that date, how much of the cost of developing this 
whole program up to now has been borne by the 11 States and how 
much by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Horeu. First, I want to point out quickly, sir, that there are 
11 States I said would be completed by December 31, 1958. Now the 
other 34 States will be completed by September 30, 1958. So all of 
them, all 45 of them, will be completed by December 31, 1958. 

Representative Brown. In administrative procedure, is it true that 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration has taken over practically 
all of ODM? 

Mr. Horeu. The 2, sir, have been merged into 1 agency. We did 
not take over ODM. ODM did not take over us. But we were merged 
by the Reorganization Plan No. 1 of the President. We are now one 
agency. 

“We have now responsibility for civil defense and defense mobiliza- 
tion, which I think is a good thing, because it gives you unified guid- 
ance and unified direction, and that is important for the States and 
for local government. 

In the past there has been confusion. That should be and must be 
eliminated, and by that reorganization it has been. Top staff mem- 
bers from both agencies worked for weeks before the reorganization 
plan took effect on such matters as future organization and adminis- 
trative procedures. 

Representative Brown. If a high-powered missile should drop in 
this country, that would destroy people for miles and miles; would 
it not 
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Mr. Horen. One what, sir? 

Representative Brown. High-powered missiles, the most high-pow- 
ered missiles that Russia has. 

Mr. Horexn. One rocket would create tremendous damage; yes, sir. 

Representative Brown. How far would it extend, how many miles? 

Mr. Hore. Well, let us suppose that a 20-megaton bomb were 
dropped on St. Louis, Mo. The prevailing winds are from the south- 
west. The radioactive fallout in 1 hour will have proceeded 70 miles 
to the northeast. By H-plus-24, 1 day, 24 hours, radioactive fallout 
will have crossed Illinois, Indiana, and be close to the eastern borders 
of the State of Ohio. 

Representative Brown. Well, people would not be protected in that 
area, then. 

Mr. Horen. As to radioactive fallout in the State of Ohio, if there 
was just the one bomb dropped on St. Louis, the people of Ohio would 
be protected if they stayed in their houses. A normal house will pro- 
tect you to a ratio of about one-half. In other words, it cuts the radio- 
active effects by one-half. 

You will be protected in the State of Ohio. In Indiana you should 
be in the basement of your home. That reduces it 1 to 10. 

In eastern Illinois, you should have an improvised fallout shelter in 
your basement, one that would reduce the attenuation to 1 over 1,000. 

In western Illinois you would have to have a fallout shelter with an 
attenuation of one over 5,000. In other words, that would be equiva- 
lent to 3 feet of earth. 

Representative McDonoucH. How many miles from the attack 
point would it be ? 

Mr. Horen. Well, you would not be protected in St. Louis, but if 
you were a little over 20 miles to the east of St. Louis, you would be 
affected by radioactive fallout and the degree would be very high. It 
may run as high as 10,000 reentgens per hour. Therefore, you would 
need this type of shielding that I am outlining, equivalent to 3 feet of 
earth or 2 feet of concrete between you and the fallout for protection. 

Representative McDonovucen. This is from each point. You are 
giving this within a radius of the point where the bomb was dropped, 
and of course the strategy of the enemy would be to drop bombs in 
areas which would widen the radius by as many times as he can drop 
bombs. 

Mr. Hore. Yes. That is one bomb dropped on St. Louis. Suppose 
they drep one in Detroit, Clevcland, Chicago. Then you can see that 
instead of just being inside your house in Ohio, maybe you should have 
an improvised fallout shelter in your basement like I have in my own 
home, and like we are now urging all people in this country to have. 

You know that just recently, this administration announced for the 
first time a national shelter policy, urging that all people provide a 
fallout shelter for their protection, backed up by Federal example. 

In it we ask that all Federal buildings, to be constructed from now 
on provide fallout shelter. 

Secondly, we are hoping that you will provide the funds so that we 
‘an have prototype shelters constructed in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

Third, we hope, through this policy, to make surveys, summary sur- 
veys, of the existing facilities which are capable of providing protec- 
tion. 
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And fourth, we are accelerating our educational program, inform- 
ing the people of the threat and what they can do to meet the threat. 

This is not revolutionary. This is sound in 1958. It is not the first 
time that this country has had a shelter policy, because when we were 
building our free America, our forebears when they built a home also 
built a fortress. 

Representative Brown. Will those shelters give ample protection? 

Mr. Horen. They will from radioactive fallout, yes, sir. 

Representative McDonoueu. Governor, to get back to the answer 
to my question, which is not complete, you said that by the end of this 
year the 45 States would be prepared. Do you mean to say they will 

e prepared to meet the contingencies you have just outlined by that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Horen. I would say this, sir: In all fairness, first the Govern- 
ment must have a plan, the Federal Government must have a plan. 
We have completed it recently. We have it now. 

It sets forth, step by step, how this mission can be accomplished and 
who has to accomplish it. 

Now the State has to dothe same thing. Ithastohave plans. You 
cannot do this thing hit or miss. 

Representative McDonoven. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Horeu. Then the local government has to have a plan. I would 
say it would be a year from now before those are completed. 

I want now, in conjunction with the Senator’s question about the 
people, to say this: The people cannot be expected to rally behind 
and to support civil defense until governments at all levels are capable 
of leading and directing, and the Federal Government must on 

The State must come in, the local government must come in. When 
that is accomplished, the people of America will rally, and they will 
support it. But they are not going to do it on a hit-or-miss basis, and 
they do not want to be misled, and we are not going to mislead them. 

Chairman Rozerrson. Governor, in addition to that, it may be neces- 
sary for you to do like this Memphis preacher before the days of wrist- 
watches. Somebody opened one of these silver watches and caused it 
to click like the sound of a footlocker in the Army back there in World 
War I, and the preacher stopped and said, “I know it’s 12 o’clock,” he 
said, “but, my friend, you had better listen tome. Eternity in hell is 
a long time.” 

Mr. Horen. I think that is an appropriate story. 

Representative McDonovueH. Well now, to further answer my ques- 
tion, Governor, you said the 45 States would have a plan which would 
be satisfactory to you so far as the civil defense of the people of those 
States is concerned, and then I ask how much of the cost of developing 
that plan up to that point had been assumed by the States and how 
much of it had been assumed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Horan. I could not give you an accurate statement. I do know 
this: that the amount of money which is expended by State govern- 
ments varies greatly. 

I think up in New York, for instance, they spend over $414 milion 
a year for civil defense. In some States, $5,000 a year. 

But one of the difficulties, you know, that these Governors have had 
and that State directors and local directors have had, is that the people 
say, “The Federal Government hasn’t taken this thing seriously.” 

29319—58——3 
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That is why we are urging the Congress to pass H. R. 7576, because 
that bill will mean that the Federal Government takes it seriously. 
It creates a partnership of Federal, State, and local government. 
That is important. 

In addition to that, it means that the Federal Government will make 
contributions to the State and local governments for personnel and 
administrative expense. 

Chairman Rogerrson. Well, you may finish your prepared state- 
ment, and then there will be some further questions. 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 

Manpower remains one of our most vulnerable resources, and criti- 
‘al skills are most difficult to replace. Plans for the effective use of 
the labor force, and particularly of specialized skills, are under con- 
tinuing review and development. 

Progress in the registration of scientific and technological special- 
ists, in planning with the Department of Defense and Selective Serv- 
ice System for the most effective use of scientific skills, and the devel- 
opment of the executive reserve to fill wartime Government positions, 
are a few of the examples of current activity in the manpower field. 

Concerning economic controls to assure an effective monetary system 
and a reasonable relationship between prices and wages, and priorities 
and allocations to assure the accomplishment of first things first, our 
experiences in earlier emergencies are helpful. 

In this work as in every type of mobilization planning, the excep- 
tional demands of a situation involving attack upon the continental 
United States are being given special consideration. 

Plans have been made for the most effective use of transportation 
and communication capacity on the basis of priorities of essentiality 
and the piecing together of surviving systems. In these essential 
services, the problems of protection, maintenance, and use are com- 
parable with those in other resource areas, but their importance to 
effective mobilization is especially great because communication and 
transportation are conditions precedent to the performance of every 
mobilization job. 

The cooperation of the private companies who operate our transpor- 
tation and communications networks is essential to any progress in 
this field and it has been abundantly forthcoming. Substantial plan- 
ning has been done in preparation for emergency rerouting and inter- 
connection. 

One of the most important and complex of mobilization prepared- 
ness measures is the creation of a capability to assess attack damage 
quickly and accurately. This committee is familiar with the work 
now going on in this difficult field and the results which have already 
been attained. 

These are, of course, only a few observations on the progress of 
mobilization planning in some of the major areas. They are enough 
to justify, I think, the generalization that much has been done, much 
is being done, and much remains to be done. 

I am firmly of the opinion that progress in mobilization readiness 
and in civil defense preparedness will be accelerated by the combined 
effort which the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization will de- 
vote to them. 

Let me assure you, we will need your continued assistance, your 
advice, and your guidance. , 
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I thank you. 

Chairman Rosertson. The Chair recognizes the Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Bricker. 

Senator Bricker. I would just like to ask one question. 

Since the consolidation has taken place of the defense production 
program and the Federal Civil Defense Act, which do you think de- 
mands priority of attention ¢ 

Mr. Horcn. I think both of them. I believe that both are essential. 
The Civil Defense—— 

Senator Bricker. Which one is the furthest along ? 

Mr. Horen. What is that, sir? 

Senator Bricker. Which one is furthest along at the present time? 

Mr. Horci. I have been in this field, in this business, for 10 days, 
Senator, and—— 

Senator Bricker. You have not had time to get around to it yet? 

Mr. Horeu. I would not be in a position to answer that. 

[ will say this: In the 11 months that I have been in Civil Defense, 
I feel we have been making substantial progress, and I feel they have 
made substantial progress in the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator Bricker. Just what kind of a merger of the functions do 
you anticipate? Will they be operated independently under sepa- 
rate heads, or will the 2 functions be entirely consolidated under 1 
head ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. I would hope they would be consolidated under one 
head. It is not just a matter of preparing for an emergency. It is 
also a matter of recovery, and victory, and the two go together. 

Senator Bricker. Of course, the greatest protection we can get in 
civil defense or defense mobilization is to be strong enough so that 
nobody is going to drop a bomb on us. 

Mr. Horen. Senator, I agree with that 100 percent, but in this 
nuclear age, I want to quickly point out that when the two camps be- 
come equal in military might, then the question will be which nation 
can sustain itself. And America must be capable of sustaining itself. 

It is by having that capability that we will have another strong 
deterrent to war. Military might is important, and is needed. Mili- 
tary retaliatory striking forces are anal But also it is important 
that we have the pails of sustaining this economy, our people 
in this Nation. 

Senator Bricker. Do you think in an all-out nuclear war either 
side could sustain its economy ¢ 

Mr. Horen. I am confident that the United States of America can 
sustain itself. I have that much confidence in the people. 

Senator Bricker. That is the most encouraging thing I have heard. 

Mr. Hore. And I do not think I am guessing on it. We are dedi- 
cated to get it done. We will be much more effective a year from 
now than we are today, 1958. 

Senator Bricker. You have not been here long enough, of course, 
to know what is being done in Russia along this line, have you, or 
do you know what is being done in a similar field there ? 

Mr. Horeu. I know, yes, sir, I know some things they are doing. 

Senator Bricker. Are you free to tell us? 

Mr. Horen. I think I can, Senator. 

I have read some of this information in the newspapers. Up until 
that time, I thought it was classified. 
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Senator Bricker. That ought to be free information, then. 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 

What I have read in the newspapers has indicated to me that Russia 
is taking civil defense more seriously than they have in the past. They 
are making some provisions for shelter. 

In addition to that, they are making it mandatory that every citi- 
zen—I do not know w hether you can call them “citizens”—but every 
person in Russia is required to take 22 hours of civil defense instruc- 
tion in 1958-59; it is mandatory. 

That is how the Russians do it. 

Senator Bricker. Call them “subjects.” 

Mr. Horen. I do not believe in that. I think the American 
people know the threat and, given the information, they will respond 
without forcing it upon them. 

Representative McDonoven. What do you know about the penalty 
if they do not do it? What happens to them in that event? 

Mr. Horcu. Not other than what happens in other matters, and 
you know what they do. I probably had better not get it in the record. 

Senator Bricker. Do you know what kind of shelters they are 
providing ? 

Mr. Horen. Underground shelters. 

Senator Bricker. Underground shelters. 

Representative Brown. Suppose some of the States do not partici- 
pate. Is the Federal Government going to do anything in those 
States ? 

Mr. Horeu. Of course, we have that responsibility. We therefore 
work very closely with the governors and with the mayors in giving 
to them the benefit of all the information we have. 

For instance, since November 1957, we have personally briefed 42 
of the 48 governors on their responsibilities in what they can do in 
order to help sustain the people of their States. In the other 6 we 
will do the same within the next 30 to 40 days. 

Also, I have worked with these governors personally, and we 
work with mayors and with city governments through the American 
Municipal Association and the United States Conference of Mayors. 

Despite the fact that these two States did not accept Federal funds, 
we are working with them. That is our responsibility. And I am 
confident that they will respond. 

Chairman Rosrrtson. The gentleman from California. 

tepresentative McDonovuen. Governor, in your statement on page 
7, I will read the following: 

The cooperation of the private companies who operate our transportation and 
communications networks is essential to any progress in this field, and it has been 
abundantly forthcoming. 

Of course that is true. We realize that that is very vital. What 
facilities do you have in your agency to find out if there is any sub- 
versive activity going on in any facilities in the United States right 
now to nullify any program we might have under consideration ? 

Mr. Horeu. That responsibility, by law, sir, is delegated and as- 
signed to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“Representative McDonoven. I know that. But are they informing 
you of such things as that? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 
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Representative McDonovuen. Are you in direct communication in 
the event there is any subversive activity in any communication or 
transportation system ¢ 

Mr. Horen. They would so inform us; yes, sir. 

Representative McDonouen. Have you been informed of any such 
activity ¢ 

Mr. Horen. No, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Mr. Chairman. 

I note in your statement here, Governor, that the employees of 
this program in the various States would be under civil service; that 
is, under the State civil service program. 

Mr. Horen. Under the merit system; yes. Under the State merit 
system. That is similar to the HEW program, employment security, 
and the Agricultural Extension Act. 

Senator Bricker. I hope it is not that bad. 

Mr. Horeu. Well, it is quite similar, sir. 

Senator Bricker. Is there an effort being made to impose Federal 
civil service standards upon the States in the employment of the 
personnel? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Horew. Under H. R. 7576, for a State to be eligible to share 
in this contribution money toward personnel and expenses, it would 
be necessary for them to comply with the merit system. 

Senator Bricker. What merit system ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. With the merit system that has been established by the 
States in conjunction with these agencies that 

Senator Bricker. Who fixes the system? Is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to stick its nose into what Ohio, for instance, has as 
merit system qualifications ? 

Mr. Horen. No. The merit system of Ohio—— 

Senator Bricker. That is the reason I said a whi'e ago I hoped it 
was not as bad as the other system, because they did that a while ago. 

Mr. Horcu. The merit system of Ohio—— 

Senator Bricker. That is what they said a while ago. 

Mr. Horcu. I did not say that. 

Senator Bricker. That is the reason I asked you just a moment 
ago, are you going to accept the merit system of the various States of 
the Union, or are you going to put a minimum under that of Federal 
standards they have got to aan with ? 

Mr. Horex. It will be the State merit system. 

Senator Bricker. Without any Federal supervision over that at 
all? It will be up to the State civil service department ? 

Mr. Horexu. No; I think this act provides that it has to be fair, 
but if the merit system is fair 

Senator Bricker. Who will interpret what is fair? 

Mr. Horeu. You know, I cannot answer that, but I will find out 
the answer. 

Senator Bricker. I want to see where this final authority rests over 
the employees, and what the requirements are, and what supervision 
the Federal Government is going to take over the State merit rating 

stem. 
ie Horecu. Well, Senator, your system in Ohio, your merit sys- 
tem in Ohio is adequate, it is good, and it meets the purpose of this 
bill. I believe the State government should have something to say 
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about it, and when they establish a good merit system, that is 
agreeable. 

Senator Bricker. There is no authority to withhold if they do 
something within the State merit system, then, which the Federal 
Government does not like? 

Mr. Horen. If they are under the merit system that is satisfactory ; 

es, sir. 

: Chairman Rosertson. It seems that on one occasion Ohio was de- 
nied some unemployment compensation funds, as I recall. 

Senator Bricker. That is what I was thinking of, because they 
said a man violated the Federal standards and did not violate State 
standards. 

Chairman Rosertson. H. R. 7576 has just been reported today, so 
the Senator from Ohio will have the time to take a good long look at 
it before it is enacted. 

Are there any other questions ? 

Representative McDonoucu. I just wanted to get a little more 
information about this consolidation of the two agencies. 

You are now the Director of ODM as well as the Director of Civil 
Defense ? 

Mr. Horex. Under one title; yes, sir. 

Representative McDonovuen. Previous to that, there were 2 direc- 
tors, 1 of Civil Defense and the other of ODM ? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes, sir. 

Representative McDonoucu. This change has only occurred in the 
last 10 days? 

Mr. Hore. Yes, sir. 

Representative McDonovucu. Have you had an opportunity to 
appraise the personnel and the facilities, their functions? Is there 
any preference, in your opinion, as to the type of employee? Are they 
going to perform the same functions under your direction as they did 
before, or what is going to be done? 

Mr. Horeu. First let me state that I am the Acting Director. I 
have not as yet been confirmed by the United States Senate. 

Representative McDonovucn. Yes. 

Mr. Horeu. Secondly, I have met each of the employees of this new 
agency, that is, of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Third, we are in the process of developing an organization for the 
combined agency. We have not resolved that organization. It will 
be formulated with the view in mind that we can execute and perform 
the mission that has been assigned to us by law. 

Representative McDonoveu. In the two organizations they are civil 
service employees; are they not? 

Mr. Hore. All of them; yes, sir. 

Representative McDonoven. In which of the two do you have the 
larger number of the higher classification civil service employees? 

Mr. Horen. Well, in the Federal Civil Defense Administration, all 
of them are under civil service, including some of our grades 16, 17, 
and 18 who are in schedule C. There are now over 1,300 employees in 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. Approximately 450 of 
those are in the field at the regional level. Approximately 8090 are at 
Battle Creek, Mich., and about 60 here in Washington. 
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In the Office of Defense Mobilization, we have 198. All of those 
are located here in Washington. All of them are under civil service 
with the exception of just a few key personnel. 

Representative McDonoucnu. Just one other question. You have 
no regional offices of ODM ? 

Mr. Horeu. No, sir. 

Representative McDonouen. That is centered here. 

Mr. Horcu. We will incorporate ODM functions into the Civil 
Defense regional offices. 

Representative McDonovuen. The regional offices of Civil Defense? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Representative McDonovcn. But you expect you will need all of 
the men in ODM to perform the functions? Do you expect any 
reduction of force as a result of the consolidation, or an expansion ? 

Mr. Horcu. Well, in answer to that question, first, everyone has 
been informed that they continue their present functions as they had 
prior to July 1. 

As soon as this reorganization foundation has been established, then 
there will be some shift in personnel. There will be fewer people 
doing similar jobs. 

Let us suppose a legal department which consisted of 22 in 1 agency 
and 6 in another, making a total of 28. My idea is that probably 20 
or 22 or 23 could do the whole thing. 

Now, then, again I want to point out, in order to be fair, we are in 
the process of accelerating civil defense and defense mobilization, 
perfecting it. It takes people to do that. 

For instance, in our budget in fiscal year 1959, we asked for an addi- 
tional 200 positions in Civil Defense. I think in ODM they asked for 
20 additional positions, or approximately that. So you can see we are 
in the process of accelerating. 

Therefore, a year from now you may have more employees in this 
one combined agency than you have today. But I want to point out 
that we are also going to be doing more work a year from today than 
we are now. 

tepresentative McDonovuen. Just one other question. If we had a 
summit meeting and it was declared we would have a disarmament 
and not use nuclear attack on any nation, what would happen to the 
whole organization ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. I would say you better continue to plan for the survival 
and the sustaining of this Nation. 

Representative McDonoven. You mean we could not put confidence 

in asummit meeting under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Hoecu. I would say that we still should never give up that 
essential of sustaining this Nation, militarily and on a civil defense 
and mobilization basis. 

Representative Brown. What responsibilities are left with ODM 
now and what responsibilities have they delegated to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration ? 

Mr. Horeu. Now this new agency has the responsibilities of both 
agencies. 

Representative Brown. Well, what does ODM do? 

Mr. Horen. It is now a part of this one agency, sir. 
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Representative Brown. You do not make any distinction at all 
between them now? 

Mr. Horcu. No, sir; we shouldn’t be. This is nonmilitary defense, 
mobilization, preparedness, and survival of the citizenry. 

Senator Bricker. You could not say ODM was nonmilitary. 

Mr. Horeu. What, sir? 

Senator Bricker. The strategic materials are certainly military. 

Mr. Horen. On strategic and critical materials; yes. 

Chairman Rosertson. ODM had previously requested an increase 
in borrowing authority. Would you supply for the record the obliga- 
tions against the unexpended authority of $400 million, and how you 

lan to use the additional money for which requests have been made? 
assume you do not have it at your fingertips. 

Mr. Hogeu. I do not, sir, but I can furnish it, sir, to the committee. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Borrowing authority—Defense Production Act 
(Assuming: (1) Probable deliveries; and (2) No change in present financing techniques) 


[In millions] 




























































































| 1959 1960 | 1961 | 1962 1963 | 1964 
cathealitmiidintiediamesdl a 
(a) General Services Administration: | 
Cumulative net expenditures__.--| $1,374.1 | $1,747.2 | $1,999.7 | $2,177.2 | $2,326.1 | $2,448.8 
Estimated working cash _--------- 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 | —15.0 
Total borrowings... --..-.-.---- 1,389.1 | 1,762.2} 2,014.7] 2,192.2] 2,341.1} 2,433.8 
Activity during year: : ae,” anet x Sk Te ee - 
UNNOIIUI Aide conten sSdcanaee 314.1 186.5 | 104. 5 70.4 30.4 | 24.3 
Treasury interest (at 3 per- | 
BGtaG.-tosecedetes ar-- 46.7 55.9 62. 2 67.0 70.8 73. 5 
i ; == 19. 6 11.1 11.6 12.3 | 7.3 7.3 
Total expenditures-_--.------- 380. 4 253. 5 178.3 | 149.7 108.5 | 105. 1 
Sales to stockpille.............-}....-- ed. . : : ape j eae! 3 
Sales to industry---.---- ens ie) Netdcdacies Sétneean sis ling ite ea tektites dee 
og Eee 1.6 | 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Total receipts...........--- 7.3 1.0 0.8 0.8 | | = 
Net expenditures... .....-..- 37a1| 252.5] 177.5| 1489] 107.7| 105.1 
Borrowings, end of year inter- ; wih dees wy os | ered Lat 
2 aA 1, 762. 2 2,014.7 2, 192. 2 2,341.1 | 2,448.8} 2,538.9 
= —— eS ee 
(6) Other agencies: 
Borrowings at end of year: 
EE ere 32.5 34.5 36.5 38.5 40.5 42.5 
Export-Import Bank-_-- ae 24.0 18.9 13.8 11.5 11.3 11.1 
SEINE ie nisthe wiimonieccnwe 59.2 64.5 64.6 64.6 66. 2 79.1 
NE crn intl Pace igen nine 156.0 146.0 136.0 128. 0 120.0 114.0 
aS 271.7 263.9 250. 9 242.6 . 0 246.7 
(c) Total all agencies, end of year interest- 7a i r Pr 
bearing borrowings..-.-...-..---.--- 2,033.9 | 2,278.6 | 2,443.1 | 2,583.7 | 2, 686, 8 2, 785. 6 


Chairman Rosertson. Does the Senator from Delaware wish to 

inquire? 
enator Frnar. No. 

Chairman Rosertson. We thank you, Governor. 

We will now ask Mr. McCoy to take the stand. 

Senator Frear. Mr. Chairman, don’t you think, if the Governor 
has an opportunity, he ought to stay and hear this witness ? 

Mr. Hoereu. Fine. 
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Senator Frear. It may prompt a few more questions to you. 

Mr. Horen. That is right. 

Senator Frear. That is just a suggestion to you. 

Chairman Rosertson. The Chair would say, for the benefit of the 
members who were a little late in reaching here, because of other en- 
gagements this witness now represents Secretary Weeks, because he 
is an expert in that Department in this particular field, and the Secre- 
tary had a very important engagement, and we released him with the 
understanding that he would send Mr. McCoy. 

We will be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF H. B. McCOY, ADMINISTRATOR, BUSINESS AND 


DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

Representative McDonoucu. Do you have copies of your statement ? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I did not make copies of the summary 
statement here, but I will summarize what is in here. 

Chairman Rosertson. You may insert in the record the detailed 
statement, and then you can proceed to summarize it. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. The detailed statement is this copy I have 
in front of me. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to appear before this committee to 
represent the Secretary of Commerce and to discuss the mobilization 
activities of the Department of Commerce. 

We have submitted previously a detailed statement of the Depart- 
ment’s activities and, as you have just indicated, we would like for this 
to be made a part of the record, if you so desire. 

My purpose here is to comment briefly upon two major actions of the 
Congress which have occurred since the submission of our statement, 
and highlight its contents, that is, the contents of our longer statement. 

The action of the Congress in extending the Defense Production 
Act for an additional 2 years will provide for the continuation of 
basic programs essential to the defense of this country and I feel sure 
that in the months to come it will become increasingly apparent to all 
citizens of the wisdom of the Congress in continuing the provisions 
of this act. 

Congressional approval of President Eisenhower’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 providing for the merger of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration is a major 
step toward improved management and possible economies in the 
whole nonmilitary defense operations of the Federal Government. 
The centering of responsibility and authority for these operations in 
the Executive Office of the President will, I am sure, provide for 
greater efficiency and more effective planning. I am pleased to note 
that the new agency is under the dynamic leadership of Governor 
Hoegh. 

In consonance with the policy of the President the mobilization 
planning functions of the Department of Commerce during the past 
5 years have been constantly evolving in the light of changing world 
conditions and the increased seriousness of the threat to the security 
and peaceful pursuits of our Nation. As a complement and parallel 
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to military planning for the defense of our country these activities 
in the nonmilitary defense field have had to take into account the 
development of programs to meet all emergencies. In general, such 
programs fall into two categories: (1) planning for nonmilitary de- 
fense activities which involve an attack on continental United States ; 
and, (2) armed conflict involving our military forces which does not 
involve such an attack upon our homeland. Needless to say, the 
effects of high yield weapons, wherever used, serve to increase the 
urgency and Mmagnitude of our planning problems. 

The committee will find it helpful to keep this general distinction 
in mind in reviewing this report on our activities. It is understood, 
of course, that for many other purposes, such distinctions as those 
between nuclear and conventional warfare or between general war and 
limited war may be more useful. The distinction we are making, 
however, is particularly well suited to a review of the Department’s 
activities which place strong emphasis on such nonmilitary defense 
assets as production facilities, especially the capacity to produce for 
all-out war as well as current utilization for defense production, man- 
agement and control of the production resources of the Nation in 
the event of an emergency, stockpiles of strategic materials and sur- 

ival items, and the like. Many such national resources play a role 
in one type of emergency that is different from the other. This dif- 
ference is reflected in the Department’s activities. 

We are at this time concentrating much of our efforts on produc- 
tion and plans to help deter nuclear attack, or to survive as a nation 
should deterrence fail and an attack occur. While a strong shift 
toward planning for this type of emergency merely reflects the ad- 

yances in weapons development of the past years, mobilization plan- 
ning for a possible conflict in other parts of the world cannot cease. 
As a matter of fact, there is a large and apparently growing body of 
well-articulated opinion that holds that such a conflict is the most 
likely kind providing we maintain superiority, or at least equality, in 
the development and production of nuclear we apons. 

The functions assigned to the Department of Commerce are carried 
out under several different statutes and delegations from the President 
and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce bears major responsibility for mobilization pre- 
paredness operations affecting the largest proportion of American in- 
dustry. These statutes inc lude the Defense P -roduction Act of 1950 
recently extended, the National Security Act of 1947, the Strategic 
and Critical Materi: ils Stockpiling Act of 1946, and the accelerated tax 
amortization provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Within 
the Department these statutory and delegated responsibilities are car- 
ried out principally by the Business and Defense Service Adminis- 
tration. 

The complexity and ever shifting emphasis of the mobilization pro- 
gram has demanded from the Department of Commerce as well as 
from other Federal agencies a degree of attention which makes it most 
important that this type of work be integrated in the normal day-to- 
day functions of existing staffs. During the time when the country 
was faced with mobilization planning “problems considerably nar- 
rower in scope, it was possible that these duties could more easily be 
accomplished by a single staff in a single office. 
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The Department of Commerce feels that the general overall coor- 
dination job must continue to be directed for the entire Federal estab- 
lishment by an office directly under the President. This, the Congress 
has just approved. The day-to-day administration of the programs, 
however, lodged as they are in the various agencies, permits a flexi- 
bility of actions which results in more economy and better and more 
effective work. For example, in the area of industrial mobilization 
planning our work is integrated with the statutory responsibilities 
of the Department relating to the fostering, promotion, and develop- 
ment of industry and commerce, with the technical competence needed 
for both jobs combined in the same personnel. 

The mobilization studies relating to the measurement of survival 
items and national inventories may well afford us the type of national 
economic data which can be highly useful in the normal daily opera- 
tions of the Department. Economic studies such as those recently 
completed at the request of the Congress on nickel, pulp and paper, 
and ferrous scrap have peacetime utility as well as direct and vitally 
important euhilinadats planning uses. We attempt to design and 
direct, wherever possible, all normal and mobilization planning func- 
tions in a manner so as to assure utility to the business community as 
well as to the Government. This permits us to utilize the same tech- 
nically specialized and knowledgeable personnel in carrying out both 
responsibilities, thereby avoiding duplicate staffs within the structure 
of the Government. In this area we like to believe that we are dedi- 
cated to the same effort toward achieving maximum economy of opera- 
tion as are the other coordinate branches of Government and that it is 
only through this means that our total progress can most effectively be 
achieved. 

Through our quarterly and annual reports to this committee you 
are kept currently abreast on some details of the many nonmilitary 
defense activities of the Department. These have been currently sum- 
marized in our statement to you of April 23, of which a copy is now 
before you. 

I should be delighted and pleased at this time to discuss any and 
all of these programs with you, particularly in the view of current 
legislative actions. Not only do I feel that during the past year con- 
siderable progress has been made in the mobilization planning of the 
Department to meet possible emergencies, but I feel that the results 
of the legislative program of this Congress have provided for a con- 
tinuance and further crystallization of these programs which will 
materially add to the defensive posture of the Nation and provide ad- 
ditional deterrents to conflict. 

Mr. Chairman, the report, I would like to emphasize, does point out 
that we believe that much has been done in mobilization planning in 
the area for which we are responsible, production in my area, and 
transportation elsewhere in the Department. 

But, of course, this job is far from being completed or ever will be 
completed since planning of this sort must be kept up to date. I am 
referring to planning for the type of war that has been fought. 

The second, and most important, phase with which we, as a govern- 
ment in the planning areas have sky begun to do some thinking and 
aE. last year, beginning last year, is for the type of war which 
1as never been fought. 
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This presents a real challenge to the intelligence and judgment of 
all of iene of us in the executive branch who are charged by the 
Congress, under basic statutes, with mobilization planning, because 
most of the problems that obviously we will have to contend with 
we have had absolutely no experience heretofore in meeting. 

We have begun on this in the general planning area through the 
direction of the Office of Defense Mobilization, now ODCM, in our 
area in the survival item problem. 

That is the question really of what posture do we now have in the 
nonmilitary sense, of survival in the event of a nuclear attack; what 
conditions can we conceive of that would face us, and what would be 
the problems of the survival in the reestablishment of some measure 
of production and, in other words, the ability to survive as a nation. 

This, as I say, presents many new problems that we have heretofore 
had, fortunately, no experience with, and which requires, as I have 

said, the best intelligent judgment that we can bring to bear on how 

we might put this Nation, and in our area, the production area and 
the transportation area, in a posture that would add to the deterrents 
that we hope we have on the military side. In the event that those 
fail, we might at least have some planning done and organization 
achieved in the country which could spring to action to meet these 
emergencies. 

I want to again emphasize that we feel that the merger of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and of the FCDA is one of the major 
contributions to the furtherance of the planning function. 

This will enable the Federal Government to approach planning as 
one agency in the one central point in the executive branch, and per- 
mit one approach by the Federal Government to the relationships 


with the States and communities in connection with this broad pro- 
gram. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roperrson. The committee will wish to ask you some 
questions. 

Mr. McCoy, the Chair recognizes the Senator from Ohio for ques- 
tions. 

Senator Bricker. No questions. 

Chairman Rosertson. The representative from Georgia. 

Representative Brown. Now, in Korea we had a limited war, and 
prepared for both limited war and nuclear attack. You think we 
ought to be prepared for both, do you not? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Representative Brown. Now, in Korea we had a limited war, and 
we had to fight there with foot soldiers. Don’t you think we need 
the Army stronger than it is now? 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Brown, I do not think that I am qualified to 
answer that question. 

Representative Brown. I cannot understand, to save my life, why 
the President or any body else wants to reduce the Axmy. 

In my opinion, if we have any war within the next 25 years, it will 
be a limited war like Korea, because I do not think Russia is going 
to attack us. They are afraid to because they know they will be hurt 
themselves, but they will wear us down with the short wars, and you 
have got to fight these wars with foot soldiers, and I think that is the 
most important thing we have. 
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I cannot understand why anybody would want to reduce our Army 
right now to about 850,000 or 860,000 people. I have not seen any- 
body now who agrees with the President about that, nobody in Con- 
gress. I just cannot understand it. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rosertson. The gentleman from California, any ques- 
tions ? Ves 

Representative McDonoven. Mr. McCoy, in the mobilization of 
our industrial resources and in restoring them in the event of attack, 
is there anything that you are doing in your plans that is a duplica- 
tion of the services of the same functions that the Director of Civil 
Defense and the Office of Defense Mobilization is doing? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. 

The function of the previous ODM, and now the ODCM, is a plan- 
ning and coordinating agency, and the operations in every respective 
field, Commerce, Agriculture and other departments, are carried out 
in those departments. So there is no duplication of what we do in 
the field of industrial resources or mobilization planning for industrial 
resources, within the other agencies. 

Representative McDonovueu. But in the event of an attack, the 
direction of the organization that is set up would be not under your 
department but under the Director of the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization ? 

Mr. McCoy. The planning for wartime emergency organization 
with which, I believe, this committee has been supplied the details, 
would envisage several emergency agencies of Government, such as 
production, stabilization, and manpower, and these would be under 
the general eee guidance of an office under the President, which 
would take the place of the present ODCM. 

There would be a new setup of governmental organizations, and 
many of the present functions in the regular departments would be 
pulled out and be located in the emergency organizations. 

Representative McDonovucu. Well, I am just presuming that if an 
attack occurred we have made the plans through the Director of Civil 
Defense and ODM. We have made the plans through Agriculture, 
through the Department of Commerce, and so on. 

Now, here we are attacked. The direction then of the restoration 
of the whole economy and the protection of the civilian population 
would then be under military government through the Office of the 
President. All you people are doing now is preparing the organization 
to meet that situation ? 

Mr. McCoy. That is correct. 

Representative McDonoveu. If the attack occurs, then the direc- 
tion of it would be under the military ? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, rather under the new wartime organization set 
up for this purpose. 

Representative McDonovuen. Well, is that set up now? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, they are on paper now. 

Representative McDonovuen. They are on paper? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Representative McDonoven. I see. 

Mr. McCoy. For example, during the exercise each year, the one 
that will be going on next week, the second phase of it, when the 
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Federal Government, that is the executive branch, moves to reloca- 
tion, it reconvenes at relocation in the form of an emergency opera- 
tion, an emergency organization. This is the planning and the prac- 
tice of what would happen if this eventuality occurred. 

Representative McDonoven. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bricker. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

Do you keep in constant touch with the FBI on the dangerous 
sabotage of the various plants that are essential for mobilization ? 

Mr. McCoy. Senator Bricker, we do not have an established liaison 
with the FBI for that purpose. 

There is an Industry Evaluation Board that operates in the De- 
partment of Commerce which appraises the critical industrial facil- 
ities of the country in terms of their critical nature for emergency 
requirements. 

When these appraisals are made, and the Board assesses the degree 
of importance, the FBI is the beneficiary of that information, which 
it uses, I assume, in connection with its protective operations. But 
we do not have anything more than a service function to the FBI for 
whatever use they put this to. 

Chairman Rosertson. Now, with respect to the new funds that are 
going to be asked for stockpiling purposes, with the billions that we 
already have on hand, with the supplies that will last for 5 years, or 
more, in the event of war, who is going to make the decision, and when 
are they going to make it, about whether we are preparing for a 5-year 
war or a 5-month war, or 5-week war, or 5-day war, and who will 
determine whether or not we shall keep piling up minerals and other 
things in a stockpile that we know we cannot use over a period of 5 
years if a nuclear war occurs ? 

Mr. McCoy. As you know, the Office of Defense Mobilization is- 
sued recently a new stockpile policy statement. 

We, in Commerce, having some concern with respect to the supply 
of industrial raw materials during peacetime as well as in time of 
emergency, were very gratified that the emergency period had been re- 
duced from 5 years to 3 years. 

This makes it necessary for us to review again the mobilization re- 
quirements, total mobilization requirements for military or on the 
basis of military submissions, defense-supporting and essential civil- 
ian, and determine to what extent the stockpiles now are adequate, 
inadequate, or in excess of those needs. 

The stockpiling policy now does provide for a redetermination of 
requirements from a longer period to a shorter period, and for the 
disposal of excesses in stockpile. 

his is a function, of course, of ODCM, in which they have the help 
of all the other agencies that are concerned, and I can tell you that we 
have spent many, many hours within the executive branch within the 
last 2 or 3 years dealing with stockpile matters. Much of the repre- 
sentations from Commerce have been along the lines that you suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that the stockpile, as conceived in the Stockpile Act 
of 1946, was for defense purposes and that we should be very sure that. 
the stockpile is for defense purposes, that it is appraised in terms of 
our defense needs, and that any other reasons for programs that the 
Government might embark on with respect to the procurement of 
materials should be labeled for what they are and not be attached and 
justified under the general heading of defense. 
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Chairman Roszerrson. A bill has been introduced, as I recall, with 
respect to lead and zinc and copper and maybe tungsten, $300 million 
worth, bypassing the Appropriations Committee, with a direct pipe- 
line to the Treasury to buy materials, none of which, ac cording to my 
information, we need for military purposes. 

Who is going to make the decision and tell C ongress frankly if you 
want to subsidize a manufacturer instead of coming in under the 
yuise that you are preparing for the essential safety ‘of the Nation? 

Vho is going to make that decision ? 

Senator Bricker. It ison the floor now. 

Chairman Ropertson. The bill is? 

Senator Bricker. Yes. 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, the Seergtary of Commerce agrees 
thoroughly with you that if we are to undertake domestic support 
ysrograms for the stabilization of domestic industry they should be 
labeled that, and any procurement or otherwise should be labeled 
a support program and not a national stockpile program, particularly 
if we already have our stockpiles of that particular material. 

Chairman Rosertson. The next thing that this committee is inter- 
ested in is who is going to give overall direction to this new consoli- 
dated agency of Civil Defense and ODM to make sure that the job 
that needs to be done will be done, but that money will not be wasted ? 

Let us go back to the early part of it. We were to have under- 
ground shelters costing billions of dollars. And when we developed 
the hydrogen bomb that would blow a hole in the ground 300 or 400 
feet, they said that would not be practical. It never was practical in 
the first place, so that plan was abandoned. 

Then, from time to time, other plans have been presented, and they 
were found to be i impractical, and they have been abandoned; and then 
you put on Operation Alert. 

Now, that cost a good deal of money, and what did you learn and 
what are you going todo asa result? 

Mr. McC oy. W Vell, our Operation Alert, speaking only for our 
agency, is relatively inexpensive as an operation, } Mr. Chairman. 

We send only a minimum number of people from Washington to 
relocation. 

A few people this year will go out to the regions in connection _ 
a collateral operation of our training of our executive reser vists ; 
we spend a modest amount. 

We do learn a great deal from that, I can assure you, of how our 
planning in the production area works out when the Government prac- 
tices a simulated situation. 

I cannot speak for the other agencies, but I know in Commerce it 
is conducted in a very economical manner, and we do learn something 
from it. 

This year, for the first time, the emphasis is on regional organization, 
and I would expect that this may be the most fruitful operation that 
we have had. 

Heretofore, there never was an opportunity for ODM itself and 
the Federal Civil Defense to agree, since they had to some extent 
duplicating responsibilities, upon a regional operation for this Fed- 
eral G tovernment of ours, because both had in some cases, I say, a 
similar authority. 
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Now, with one organization, we can get at what has been a a. 
neglected problem: That of an adequate organization of the Federa 
Government throughout the 48 States that can be prepared, and re- 
spond to an attack situation. 

This, I think, is going to greatly improve not only our posture but 
also, shall we say, Mr. Chairman, probably make our exercises, dry 
runs, if you will, more productive than they have been. 

Chairman Rosertson. Has your Operation Alert developed any 
pertinent information with respect to dispersal plans? 

Mr. McCoy. I would say that it has, but may I make the observa- 
tion that we in Commerce have supported any endeavor to achieve 
dispersal in connection with the establishment of new plants, but not 
removal of existing plantssfrom where they are to some other place. 
However, the concept of being able to achieve any adequate dispersal 
is, in our judgment, a mistake. 

The United States Government will never be able to persuade an 
industrial concern to locate primarily for dispersal if there are eco- 
nomic factors in connection with that company’s future business that 
would dictate another location. 

Rather, we like to think—and this, again, is the exploration of the 
problem I have explained before, of new concepts and new ideas. 

We think that probably dispersal is not the right answer, because, 
as we begin to examine one important new phase of what this country 
would face in the event of an attack, we begin to find that the inter- 
relations of our economy, which we all assume and know about, are 
so complex and are so far reaching that damage to a substantial part 
of the country will probably completely paralyze our production sys- 
tem. 

The great flow of materials from sources to processing and con- 
sumption, the great industries that are developed upon parts and com- 
ponents which have to move from sources of production to assembly, 
make this really a fantastically complex economy. 

We believe that probably a better consideration involved here is a 
sort - centralization or unitizing of production rather than the dis- 

ersal. 
This is a somewhat different way of looking at it. 

Chairman Roserrson. Does that add up to this, that your study of 
survival problems has led you to the conclusion that the immediate 
results of any all-out nuclear war would be so tragic that our best 
plan, as far as we could carry it out, would be to be strong enough to 
prevent attack from coming? : 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, we have not progressed far enough yet 
on the study of survival items, but we can say on the basis of some 
preliminary work already done, that the effect of a nuclear attack 
upon our supplies of some essential items and upon productive ca- 
pabilities after an attack, would be tremendous. 

In fact, it would be doubtful that we would have some survival 
items at all for use. 

Chairman Rosertson. Unless the committee has some other ques- 
tions, we will leave it on that note. 

Senator Frear. Don’t you think the best defense is a good offense ? 

Chairman Rosertrson. Well, I was just trying to develop that. 
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Senator Frear. How does the Commerce regional office, or how do 
the Commerce regional offices coincide with the ODCM regional offices, 
Mr. McCoy ? 

Mr. McCoy. Senator Frear, the Federal Government has a very 
complex system of regional offices in these places. 

Senator Frear. I learn that every day. 

Mr. McCoy. We, in Government, in the executive branch, are 
amazed at the number of different patterns of regional operations. 

We have in the Department of Commerce several agencies besides 
my own. We have 33 field offices of the economic type, and then 
we have field offices, of course, for such agencies as the Bureau of 
Roads, CAA, and Maritime Commission, and others. 

One of the results of the consolidation of ODM and FCDA will 
be the establishment of a single regional pattern for mobilization 
purposes, and that is now being set up. 

Senator Frear. I understood your reply to a question of the chair- 
man that if we had a nuclear attack, we would probably be without 
continuity of production. 

Do you concur in that ? 

Mr. McCoy. We certainly would. We could not have any continu- 
ity of production on a national scale. 

Senator Frear. Yes. 

Mr. McCoy. The country would be segmented and we might have 
enough production of supplies or materials in any one area, but this 
would be very limited in some cases. 

Senator Frear. I assume, of course, you are aware of any of the 
phases that the Army might have or the defense forces might have in 
a limited war that would be something less than in an all-out attack. 

Now, if a part of our industry is destroyed by limited war or small 
nuclear attack, then I suppose you are in position to continue produc- 
tion under those conditions ? 

Mr. McCoy. I should think so; but, again, you have to be careful 
with generalizations. There are, and still are, unfortunately, a few 
cases in this country where the destruction of 1 or 2 plants will im- 
mobilize some important industries. 

Senator Frear. Yes. 

But now, in that instance, you are establishing new plants in other 
areas where it is possible and feasible ? 

Mr. McCoy. That has progressed a great deal, Senator, since World 
War II, when there were many critical plants, one of a kind. 

Senator Frear. [ see. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative McDonoven. Mr. Chairman, just to clarify my in- 
terpretation of the testimony of this witness and that of Governor 
Hoegh, he seemed more confident that we would be able to survive an 
attack than you have indicated to me. 

You say that if we are struck in 1 or 2 vital spots—and when you 
say “plants” you mean areas, I suppose ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Representative McDonovucnu (continuing). That we would be so 
crippled that it would break our continuity of production ? 
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Mr. McCoy. No, sir; I did not mean to infer that in a very limited 
strike, which seems to me to be perhaps not likely, that our production 
processes would be immobilized. 

What I meant was that if the kind of nuclear attack that the enemy 
is capable of delivering occurs, which we must plan on in the event 
of doing their worst to us, then I think we would have immobilization 
of a large segment of our industrial economy. 

Representative McDonovuex. Do you have in mind those critical 
areas ; you know where they are ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Representative McDonovuen. And are we magnifying our protec- 
tion, emphasizing our protection in those areas over other areas? 

ae we doing anything to prevent the possibility of attack in those 
areas 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, I think so, Congressman. 

Chairman Rosertson. We have that information in the Defense 
7a Subcommittee. 

Mr. McCoy. I think the metropolitan area concept, as well as, of 
course, the military dispersal of our defensive organization, has some- 
thing to do with it, but the Civil Defense has been employed in that 
area more, perhaps, than we have. 

Representative McDonoveu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. McCoy follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. B. McCoy, ADMINISTRATOR, BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CHANGES IN MOBILIZATION PLANNING AND PROGRAMS TO MEET ALL EMERGENCIES 


The mobilization planning functions of the Department of Commerce, during 
the past 5 years, have been constantly evolving in the light of changing world 
conditions and the increased seriousness of the threat to the security and 
peaceful pursuits of our Nation. Rapid changes in the concepts of warfare, the 
emergence of new and more devastating weapons and the grim outlook for the 
future in relation to weapons delivery to our shores have broadened the scope 
of nonmilitary defense planning into areas of activity heretofore untouched. 
We are not prophetic enough to know precisely what circumstances might face 
the Nation should conflict occur. Would an all-out nuclear war devastate our 
Nation while we pulverized the enemy as well? Would we perhaps be forced 
into a local conflict abroad in which our resources and might could be strained 
to the utmost in fulfilling our commitments and protecting our national interest 
in other parts of the world? These are questions the lack of an answer to 
which compels us to conduct our planning activities to cover each of the major 
types of emergency which might face us. 

To make more meaningful a description of the Department’s functions and 
responsibilities in mobilization planning and the development of programs to 
meet all emergencies, we have found it useful to distinguish between two major 
types of emergency. One of these types envisages an attack on continental 
United States, and the other presumes armed conflict involving our military 
forces which does not involve an attack on the United States. In many phases 
of general industrial planning, the place where weapons are used is more impor- 
tant than whether they are nuclear or not. The effects of high-yield weapons, 
wherever used, serve to increase the urgency and the magnitude of the problems 
with which we would be faced. 

The committee will find it helpful to keep this general distinction in mind in 
reviewing this report on our activities. It is understood, of course, that for 
many other purposes, such distinctions as those between nuclear and conven- 
tional warfare or between general war and limited war may be more useful. 
The distinction we are making, however, is particularly well suited to a review 
of the Department’s activities which place strong emphasis on such nonmilitary 
defense assets as production facilities, the capacity to produce for all-out war as 
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well as current utilization for defense production, management and control of 
the production resources of the Nation in the event of an emergency, stock- 
piles of strategic materials and survival items, and the like. Many such 
national resources play a role in one type of emergency that is different from 
the other. This difference is reflected in the Department's activities. 

We are at this time concentrating much of our efforts on preparation and 
plans to help deter nuclear attack, or to survive as a Nation should deterrence 
fail and an attack occur. While a strong shift toward planning for this type of 
emergency merely reflects the advances in weapons development of the past 
years, mobilization planning for a possible conflict in other parts of the world 
cannot cease. As a matter of fact, there is a large and apparently growing 
body of well-articulated opinion that holds that such a conflict is the most 
likely kind providing we maintain superiority, or at least equality, in the devel- 
opment and production of nuclear weapons. 


DELEGATIONS BY ODM TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Business and Defense Services Administration 


The functions assigned to the Department of Commerce are carried out under 
several different statutes and delegations from the President and the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. The Department of Commerce bears 
major responsibility for mobilization-preparedness operations affecting the larg- 
est proportion of American industry. These statutes include the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, the National Security Act of 1947, the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act of 1946, and the accelerated tax-amortization provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Within the Department these 
statutory and delegated responsibilities are carried out principally by the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration. 

The complexity and ever-shifting emphasis of the mobilization program has 
demanded from the Department of Commerce as well as from other Federal 
agencies a degree of attention which makes it most important that this type 
of work be integrated into the normal day-to-day functions of existing staffs. 
During the time when the country was faced with mobilization planning prob- 
lems considerably narrower in scope, it was possible that these duties could 
more easily be accomplished by a single staff in a single office. 

The Department of Commerce feels that the general overall coordination job 
must continue to be directed for the entire Federal Establishment by an office 
directly under the President. The day-to-day administration of the programs, 
however, lodged as they are in the various agencies permits a flexibility of ac- 
tions which results in more economy and better and more effective work. For 
example, in the area of industrial mobilization planning our work is integrated 
with the statutory responsibilities relating to the fostering, promotion, and de- 
velopment of industry and commerce, with the technical competence needed for 
both jobs combined in the same personnel. 

The mobilization studies relating to the measurement of survival items and na- 
tional inventories may well afford us the type of national economic data which 
ean he highly useful in the normal daily operations of the Department. Eco- 
nomic studies such as those recently completed at the request of the Congress 
on nickel, pulp and paper, and ferrous scrap have peacetime utility as well as 
direct and vitally important mobilization planning uses. We attempt to design 
and direct, wherever possible, all normal and mobilization planning functions 
in a manner so as to assure maximum utility to the business community as well 
as to the Government. This permits us to utilize the same technically special- 
ized and knowledgeable personnel in carrying out both responsibilities, thereby 
avoiding duplicate staffs within the structure of the Government. In this area 
we like to believe that we are dedicated to the same effort toward achieving 
maximum economy of operation as are the other coordinate branches of Gov- 


ernment and that it is only through this means that our total progress can most 
effectively be achieved. 


Other bureaus of the Department 


Certain industrial mobilization and related functions are performed by other 
primary units of the Department in their fields of special competence. These 
units include the Office of Area Development, the Census Bureau, the Weather 
Bureau, the National Bureau of Standards, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


tion, the Maritime Administration, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the Defense 
Air Transportation Administration. 
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The programs of certain of these bureaus in this field are discussed in detail 
in the annual report of the Department of Commerce to this committee and in 
this report we will therefore content ourselves with general description except 
insofar as operations contribute materially to survival programs stressed in your 
letter of April 3 to the Department. 

The Department of Commerce has within its community of functions the larg- 
est number of elements having direct transportation responsibilities of any agen- 
cy in the executive branch of the Government. 

The Bureau of Public Roads carries out national policy in regard to highway 
construction, maintenance, and operation. In an emergency it would have a 
dual responsibility to maintain in operable condition, either directly. or through 
the respective State highway organizations, the entire highway system of the 
Nation and to control movement of traffic over those highways so that such 
traffic is restricted to the essential civilian economy or the military operation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration is the proprietor of the common civil- 
military system of air traffic control, aeronautical communications, and aids to 
navigation. Its function in an emergency would change little. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s basic wartime manpower problems remain un- 
resolved. The depletion of CAA’s trained manpower as a result of military 
mobilization, e. g., through activation of Reservists and National Guard units 
and the operation of selective service, would seriously impair CAA’s capability 
for performing essential air traffic control and air navigation services in sup- 
port of the national defense. The solution of this problem is closely related 
to and dependent upon appropriate solution of the wartime organizational loca- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. We believe this problem is not 
unique to this organization but must be considered on a governmentwide basis. 

Defense Air Transportation Administration’s function is to perfect the readi- 
ness of civil air transportation facilities for immediate conversion to the most 
effective wartime operation. 

Maritime Administration’s task is husbanding our pool of merchant ships, 
construction of new ships and operation of those ships in the interest of national 
defense. An emergency would see an increase in tempo of this operation. 

The concentration of transportation functions in one department was one of 
the reasons motivating the President in creating the post of Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation by Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, effective 
May 24, 1950 (15 F. R. 378). The Under Secretary serves as the Secretary's 
principal adviser on transportation matters, provides policy direction for the 
transportation agencies of the Department, and coordinates on behalf of the 
Secretary Overall transportation policy with the executive branch of the Govy- 
ernment. 

In Operation Alert, 1957, mobilization plans and an emergency transport 
organization existing under concepts extant at that time were tested. In that 
operation the transportation phase was first operated under the auspices of 
the Department. In addition to the participation by the constituent bureaus of 
the Department, the ICC also joined in the exercise to assure phasing in of 
domestic surface transport and storage into an emergency transportation agency. 
The operation provided a useful test of the organizational concept of an emer- 
gency transport agency as a component of an emergency mobilization structure. 
There was sufficient activity to test past planning, identify planning deficiencies, 
and to provide useful experience to guide future mobilization planning. 

During the past year, the concept of what problems transportation would 
face under attack has undergone a considerable change in the light of more 
complete knowledge of the impact of attack with modern weapons. Plans to 
meet such an emergency were and are being constantly reviewed in order to 
obtain the maximum capacity from remaining transportation facilities. 

Late in the third quarter of last year the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization asked this Department if the responsibility for administrative 
support for an emergency transport and an emergency production agency would 
be undertaken. Realizing our already heavy and deep involvement in the trans- 
portation and production fields and our necessary participation in their mobili- 
zation planning, that responsibility was undertaken. 

It seems clear that in any future emergency many of our difficulties in 
transportation would be at the grassroots or at least on an area basis and that 
an organizational structure to control transportation should be fashioned so that 
controls could be exercised at the regional level in the event the national or- 
ganization were completely cut off from the regional organizations. Moreover, 
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it appears that the emergency transport agency should only assume control 
over that transport capacity which could be effectively and efficiently utilized 
in the transportation of personnel and property between producing and con- 
suming centers. The large pool of local urban transportation would thus be 
left available to the local governmental organizations for use in civil-defense 
activities in an emergency. 

Much more attention is also being given to the utilization in an emergency 
transport agency of existing governmental agencies having transportation 
responsibilities. In World War I the Government, as you know, took possession 
of and operated the railroads. In World War II a large emergency organization 
was created to administer the various economic activities, including transporta- 
tion, incident to waging successful warfare. With some exceptions, the pattern 
of World War II was followed in the Korean policy action. Thus, the most 
effective coordinated use was not made of Government agencies having trans- 
portation responsibilities in World Wars I and II or the Korean action. It is 
believed that any new mobilization plans should draw into an emergency 
transport agency all elements of Government having transportation responsi- 
bilities—and use this vast reservoir of experience and ability which in the past 
has not been utilized to its fullest extent. 

Thus, the planning of this Department is now being geared to an organization 
which contemplates two echelons of control—policy emphasis at the national 
level—operational emphasis at the regional level. 

This type of organization is designed to meet one basic fact head on. In 
thermonuclear or missile warfare, control from the national level over particu- 
lar areas and for varying periods of time will be the exception rather than 
the rule. Therefore, more intensive control of transportation will have to be 
exercised at the regional, or at least at the area level. Moreover, this control 
should be exercised autonomously under the previously established policy 
guidance or in necessary insurances, on a “play by ear” basis. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department maintains a continuous capability to 
advise FCDA and other interested organizations on areas likely to be affected 
by fallout as a result of nuclear attack. To meet the need for this type of in- 
formation at any time, the Bureau routinely prepares fallout forecasts based 
upon existing weather conditions at 65 key points in the United States. Asa 
part of this program, research is conducted to improve techniques of predicting 
fallout and the Bureau is participating in the Federal fallout monitoring net- 
work which when fully developed will call on some 300 separate reporting 
facilities to monitor and report fallout intensities on a routine basis during 
peacetime and on an accelerated basis during an emergency. 

The Office of Area Development under delegation to the Department from 
ODM serves as a focal point and clearinghouse within the Federal Government 
in providing assistance to private industry, States, communities, and public 
groups and organizations in their industrial planning and development with 
particular emphasis on dispersal for security reasons. It must be said, how- 
ever, that since 1956 there has been a substantial drop in the number of sites 
reviewed by this Office. The primary reason for this decrease is the cutback 
in granting of rapid tax amortization privilege. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE DEFENSE MOBILIZATION ACTIVITIES 


There are listed below the principal defense mobilization activities of the 
Department. Certain of the more important of these are described in more 
detail in appropriate sections of this statement. 

1. Current administration of priorities and allocations through the simplified 
Defense Materals System to assure meeting scheduled production and construce- 
tion under Department of Defense and atomic-energy programs. 

2. Special assistance for current high priority military and atomic-energy 
programs, including ballistic missiles. 

3. Development of production controls for stepped-up or total mobilization. 
4. Identification and rating of critical wartime products and facilities. 


5. Participation in all phases of industrial expansion programs. 


6. Recommendations for issuance of certificates for accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion. 


7. Participation in stockpile plans and programs. 
8. Analysis of damage assessment of production capabilities. 
9%. Survival item analyses and statistical studies. 
10. Guidance in application of dispersion policy. 
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11. Guidance in carrying out industrial defense or continuity of production 
program. 


12. Determination by requirements-capacity analyses of feasibility of meeting 
mobilization needs. 

18. Study of selected full mobilization requirements and supply deficiencies. 

14. Studies to determine the availability of critical components to meet mobili- 
zation needs. 

15. Participation in executive reserve, industry advisory committee, and 
operation alert programs. 

16. Participation in machine tool, air-carrier aircraft, Federal airways, ship- 
building, highway, and other programs. 


17. Mobilization planning in the use of air transport, coastwise, intercoastal, 
and overseas shipping. 


DIRECTION OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 


The most important single responsibility assigned to the Department of Com- 
merce in the field of defense mobilization is that of directing the use of the 
Nation’s industrial resources to meet national defense and survival needs. Activ- 
ity in this area can be thought of in terms of three situations. These are (1) 
actions taken to meet current defense programs, (2) plans to prepare for full 
mobilization without attack, and (3) plans to prepare to meet defense and 
survival needs in the event of attack. 

Currently, the Department is administering the defense materials system. 
This consists of the DMS regulations and supporting orders designed to assure 
adequate and timely supplies of production and construction materials needed 
for the fulfillment of Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission 
programs. In those cases where material or component shortages threaten to 
dislocate civilian production, either for an industry or an individual supplier, 
the DMS mechanism is used by the Department to minimize injury to production 
and distribution for nonmilitary purposes. 

The defense materials system has been found admirably adapted to the 
achievement of these purposes. Not only has it helped provide the necessary 
quantities of production and construction materials and components for de- 
fense contractors on time, but it has also provided substantial support for the 
very important research and development programs which are so vital to the 
improvement of our defense posture. 

An essential part of the defense materials system is the provision of special 
assistance to break bottlenecks in production or construction which would other- 
wise result in the delay or failure to achieve defense program goals on time. 
In addition, the highest priority has been accorded to the ballistic-missiles pro- 
grams by the assignment of the superpriority “DX” rating to these most urgent 
defense activities. 

In this sense, the administration of the defense materials system on a current 
basis carries out the Defense Production Act policy by helping to assure the com- 
pletion of contracts on time. This, in turn, helps to provide maximum possession 
of the weapons of war by the military in the event an attack should devastate our 
industrial resources and make immediate postattack production of complex 
weapons impossible. 

Should the Nation be plunged into an emergency without an attack on the 
United States, to consider the second situation, the existence of the defense ma- 
terials system regulations and supporting orders will permit an immediate and 
controlled expansion of military and defense-supporting production and con- 
struction. The standby orders and regulations provide the means for assuring 
an orderly conversion from civilian pursuits to production to meet expanded mili- 
tary objectives. The supply-requirements analyses and related mobilization 
program planning conducted and reviewed on a continuing basis in the light of 
shifting military needs provide the necessary jumping-off levels for the estab- 
lishment of production activity. 

Further, the wealth of information and experience accumulated during World 
War II and the Korean war have been fully utilized in planning for any future 
emergency having similar characteristics. The current operation of the defense 
materials system gives assurance that the more important industrial establish- 
ments needed for defense work currently possess the familiarity needed to 
operate under an emergency production-control system. In this connection, the 
importance of the experienced personnel now administering this system in the 
Department of Commerce, together with the trained members of the executive 
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reserve who will be needed for staff supplementation during an emergency, 
should not be overlooked. In summary, it is anticipated that firm direction 
over the utilization of our industrial resources can be established as quickly 
as physical conversion can be accomplished within industry itself. 

In the event that an emergency is precipitated by an attack on the United 
States, the third situation to be reviewed, the conventional methods of controlling 
our industrial resources cannot be expected to operate with the effectiveness 
anticipated in a nonattack emergency. Problems of communication, transpor- 
tation, human survival, and the like may make central direction and control 
extremely difficult for an indeterminate period of time. 

Changes in the defense materials system have been made with a view to 
adapting it to a postattack situation to the extent possible. Testing of the 
system will take place later this year, as the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization made clear in a recent letter to the Department of Commerce. 
He said, “As you know, I have made a decision recently in connection with 
Operation Alert, 1958, to use an expanded defense materials system as one means 
of regaining control of the economy in the event of a bomb attack on this 
country.” 

These actions, however, require substantial supplementation to take account 
of postattack conditions. Our plans, even for this contingency, must be designed 
so as to insure, insofar as possible, firm direction to the industrial community 
and provide for maximum utilization of the remaining industrial plant. To do 
this we are cooperating most closely not only with other Federal agencies, such 
as FCDA and ODM, but with industry itself. It is in the area of industrial 
self-help that these postattack activities will be most effective. Our job is to 
secure the maximum participation of industry and to arm industry with the 
tools to do the job. These tools are knowledge, direction, information, and 
general guidance concerning what is expected from industry to assure survival 
and rehabilitation. 

Perhaps our most important step in this direction is the expansion of the 
executive reserve program which was authorized by the Congress, so as to permit 
a greater flexibility and allow for greater utility of industrial and Government 
manpower under any type of mobilization conditions. Postattack operations 
of a production agency must be designed to permit the exercise of a high degree 
of regional and local autonomy because the probability of serious disruption 
to transportation and communications services may not permit effective cen- 
tralized operation for an indefinite period. Our job, therefore, is to plan, through 
the executive reserve program, the staffing of regional and local offices, and 
arm such offices with production and inventory data and adequate authority to 
provide effective local direction of activities for as long as necessary. 

The organization, staffing, and training for an executive reserve program 
of this magnitude is a task of considerable proportions. Today we have des- 
ignated over 750 industrial members of our Government-industry team, ready to 
spring into active operations should a conflict oceur. We are preparing to arm 
these individuals with knowledge through training, authority through appro- 
priate delegations, and information through facts properly dispersed, to deal 
with the problems which, in our judgment, will be faced by them in assisting 
our Nation and its people to survive and recover vigor and national strength. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES TO MEET ANY EMERGENCY 


In addition to the activity described above in connection with directing our 
industrial resources to meet any one of several emergency situations, several other 
programs have similar objectives. These are described below. 


Industry evaluation board 


The Industry Evaluation Board, directed by the Department of Commerce, 
identifies, from among the several hundred thousand products, services, and their 
producing facilities, which constitute the United States industrial economy, those 
which are of exceptional importance to national defense and which constitute 
a vulnerable element of the base upon which industrial production for defense 
depends. The identification of products and services of exceptional importance 
requires that every precantion must be taken to maintain them in production and 
to facilitate increased productivity under all conditions. They must be restored 
promptly in the event of damage, and protected from disruption under any con- 
dition or threat. 

The producing and service industries considered by the Board cover the entire 
range of the industrial economy of the United States, including minerals, petro- 
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leum products, metals, chemicals, pharmaceutials, plastics, rubber, natural and 
synthetic fibers, catalysts, additives, components of all types, electronic and elec- 
trical equipment, construction and production machinery, machine tools, tech- 
nical and scientific instruments, aircraft, shipbuilding facilities, railroads, pipe- 
lines, highways, electric-power systems, communication facilities, and many other 
industries vital to national survival in the event of war. 

Our activities to date have resulted in the identification of over 5,000 facilities, 
and the assignment to these facilities of ratings with varying degree of essen- 
tiality. The small number of facilities which have been rated reflects the severity 
of the criteria used rather than difficulties in carrying the program forward. As 
soon as the necessary data on essential survival items have been collected, the 
Board will study the manufacturers and distributors of these items. 


Stockpiling 


In the almost 2 decades during which the United States Government has car- 
ried on activities connected with the stockpiling of strategic raw materials, pur- 
chase programs have been primarily developed in the framework of conventional- 
type wars characterized by the last 2 conflicts. With heavy reliance placed on 
the industrial resources of the country to produce weapons of war after the initia- 
tion of hostilities, materials frequently represented the limiting factor in pro- 
duction capability. 

With the progress that has been achieved in the expansion of our production 
base and the progress made in the accumulation of a strategie stockpile, vigorous 
pursuit of the purchase program is expected to be limited to a group of selected 
materials. However, much work will be required to bring stocks into balance if 
proposed policies based on the recommendations of the Special Stockpile Advisory 
Committee are adopted. Disposition of surpluses, upgrading, and development of 
specifications for upgraded materials are examples of problems which will have 
to be solved. 

Serious consideration has been given to the effect that an attack on the United 
States would have on the adequacy of our stockpile levels. It would appear 
that materials which are stockpiled in adequate quantities for a limited war 
would in most cases be in excess of mobilization needs for a war involving 
nuclear attack on the United States. 

If survival requirements for a postnuclear attack were taken into account in 
considering materials now in the stockpile, only a few of the stockpile levels 
would have to be adjusted inasmuch as an entirely different category of items 
would be involved. For the time being, the uncertainties connected with poten- 
tial postattack rehabilitation needs are so great that any worthwhile evaluation 
must not only await a clearer definition but development of basic policy. Hence, 
it is not practicable at this time to relate them to the strategic stockpile. How- 
ever, the Department strongly supports the view of the Special Stockpiling 
Advisory Committee that provision for survival, relief, and rehabilitation needs 
should be separately programed and financed. 

It seems to us that procedures for developing requirements and for the man- 
agement and storage of stocks for survival would probably depart so radically 
from those used for the strategic stockpile that any attempt to combine the 
operations would result in a prolonged confusion to the detriment of the mobili- 
zation program. Thus, for greater effectiveness, plans for maximum use of 
existing survival resources and for their augmentation where necessary should 
be developed apart from strategic stockpile planning, but they should be co- 
ordinated when materials common to both are involved. 


Upgrading of materials 


It has been the position of the Department of Commerce that, to the fullest 
extent possible, materials in the stockpile should be in a form in which they 
would be immediately usable in time of war. Recently, the Special Stockpiling 
Advisory Committee also recommended to the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization that “when facilities for converting materials into finished products 
are limited or are vulnerable to attack, sabotage, flood, or other disasters, a 
portion of the stockpile should be in a form that will permit bypassing of 
notential bottlenecks.” The Department supports this position and suggests 
broadening its application to provide for storage near points of consumption 
instead of processing plants to help minimize transportation problems in time 
of war. 

Recent diseussions indicate a general acceptance of the policy that a portion 
of the stockpile materials should be processed to more advanced forms, where 
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flexibility of use would not be impaired. Upgrading would provide a more effec- 
tive means for meeting a surge in demand in the event of war. 
In short, upgrading to the highest degree practicable is equivalent to stock- 


piling manpower, transportation facilities, electric power, and other nonmaterial 
resources of the Nation. 


PLANS RELATING TO AN ATTACK ON THE UNITED STATES 


several of the Department’s mobilization planning programs are devoted 
almost exclusively to an attack situation. The objective of the programs is to 
develop a sound basis for current actions designed to minimize the effect of a 
nuclear attack, should one occur, or to help deter one by improving the Nation’s 
readiness posture. These programs are described below. 
Bomb damage assessment 


The primary responsibility for bomb damage assessment in the event of enemy 
attack is lodged in the Office of Defense Mobilization’s National Damage Assess- 
iment Center. One phase of the total problem, however, has been assigned to the 
Department of Commerce. This is the task of developing measures of industrial 
capability to actually produce as distinguished from measures of the damage 
done to individual production facilities. 

The problem of how most effectively to reconstitute industrial production after 
a nuclear attack has assumed radically new importance. Unlike any previous 
experience, the physical damage to any one plant may not be the controlling 
factor in resumption of production in that plant. Nuclear damage destroys 
the intricate interrelationships of all the elements in the production process and 
the restoration of these relationships would appear to be a most important factor 
in restoring postattack production. 

To identify this type of analysis, the Department has used the phrase “vertical 
bomb damage assessment” as distinguished or differentiated from “horizontal 
assessment” which is the examination of damage effects on an individual plant- 
by-plant basis. The latter essentially consists of taking an inventory of dam- 
aged and surviving facilities. Vertical damage assessment, on the other hand, 
encompasses not only the individual plant, but the chain of suppliers to, and cus- 
tomers of, that plant. It recognizes that plants in undamaged areas, unaffected 
by radioactive fallout, with available manpower, utilities, and services, may not 
produce because of breaks in the vertical chain of production above and below. 

The Department, with support of the ODM, has underway selected case 
studies in the vertical bomb damage assessment field. 

After considerable exploration of the field of vertical bomb damage analysis 
by the Department, consultation with the ODM and other Federal agencies and 
with industry, we selected 22 end products varying from bulldozers to magne- 
trons, to study the veritical chain effect of a nuclear attack. Questionnaires 
were sent to the manufacturers of these products, requesting the three prin- 
cipal suppliers, actual or potential, for a given list of critically important com- 
ponents and materials entering into those products. The attack patterns of 
Operations Alert 1956 and 1957 were applied to the production chains to deter- 
mine the difference in postattack production by the conventional horizontal 
analysis and by the vertical approach. In some instances, 100 percent of ca- 
pacity for the end products survived on a horizontal basis, and zero percent of 
actual production capability for as long as a year after the attack, on the basis 
of a vertical analysis. 

The exploratory studies, though apparently conclusive in demonstrating the 
necessity of utilizing basic damage data as taw material for vertical analysis 
for realistic postattack planning. also raised a number of most fundamental 
questions. Examples are, the extent and effect, both in hit and unhit areas, of 
disease and epidemic after an attack, the possibility and effect of fire storm, 
and the feasibility or desirability of abandoning or rebuilding centers of 
population. 

Following an analysis of the results of the Department’s work in Operation 
Alert 1957, it was decided that the most practicable way to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of the assumptions would be through a careful controlled group of case 
studies. Weare currently in the process of selecting some six products, produced 
by companies prepared to participate in the analysis. We have set up an indus- 
try-Government team consisting of these company representatives, and staff 
of the primary agencies to arrive at the answers to the questions. These agen- 
cies include the Public Health Service, the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
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Project, and the Forest Service. Other agencies are brought in as they may be 
needed. We hope, from these case studies, to arrive at a fuller, more realistic 
understanding of what conditions would be in industry after a nuclear attack. 

Despite the incompleteness of our work thus far, our studies suggest that 
only limited reliance can be placed on the capacity of industry to produce the 
wide range of products needed for human survival and military retaliation 
immediately after a nuclear attack on the United States. 


The survival items program 


The survival items program was initiated in April 1956 by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to develop the identification and availability of those items 
considered to be essential to the maintenance of life in the event of an attack 
upon the United States. An interagency task force was established by ODM 
to develop the program with the Department of Commerce represented on the 
group. 

Commerce Department participation in the survival items program, on a large 
scale, began with the consideration of survival items covering the following 
areas of survival needs: 

Health supplies and equipment 

Body protection and household operations 

Light, power, and fuels 

Sanitation and water supply 

Smergency housing and lodging 
Specific criteria were developed for determining survival items and a list of 
items was developed. These activities resulted in the approval in February 
1957, by ODM, of A Listing of Essential Survival Items with Underlying Cri- 
teria and Assumptions. The survival items listed do not represent the only 
type of products which would be required to maintain life. There may be other 
items needed with equal urgency and studies of various items and services are 
continuing. The list is regarded as a dynamic one, with changes, additions, and 
deletions expected as the work progresses. 

As the next step in the survival items program, the ODM requested the Com- 
merce Department to provide necessary information on the expected supply of 
survival items, with such information including data on current production, 
normal inventory of finished goods, production capacity, and “run-out” produc- 
tion (that is, production possible from materials and components customarily 
on hand). The preliminary results of the vertical damage assessment pro- 
gram, mentioned above, make this measure one of particular importance. 

A thorough study was made of the informational requirements of the program 
and of the extent to which this information was available within the Govern- 
ment. After full interdepartmental consideration the survey plans were dis- 
cussed with industry and approved by the Budget Bureau. 

Following the official ODM release announcing the survival items program 
and the tentative list of items essential for survival, the Department announced 
earlier this year, its plans to mail questionnaires to between 10,000 and 15,000 
manufacturers to obtain complete production capacity and inventory data cover- 
ing approximately 100 items for which the Department has responsibility and 
for which data are not available. At the present time, this survey of manu- 
facturers is fully underway. Preliminary tabulations of the reports returned 
are being made to enable immediate utilization of the data. Data from the 
reports will also be recorded on electronic computer tapes by the Census Bureau 
for utilization by the FCDA and the ODM National Damage Assessment Center 
in its computation of supply requirements under various attack assumptions 
and in the event of an emergency. 

Coincident with conducting the survey of manufacturers, the Department is 
completing plans for surveys of wholesale inventories of survival items. Sub- 
sequently, it is planned to give consideration to retail and user inventories 
and their locations to provide complete information on available national 
supply. 

The task of obtaining data on wholesale inventories is quite complex owing 
to the large number and variety of establishments in the wholesale trade and 
to multiple distribution practices which prevail for many survival items. The 
task is further complicated by the need for the data by specific geographic 
areas in sufficient detail to enable measurement of potential losses and remain- 
ing inventory under various attack assumptions. It is estimated that even 
on a sample survey basis a substantial number of wholesale reports will be 
needed. The reports received will form the basis of estimates of wholesale 
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inventories of survival items for each State and standard metropolitan area. 
The development of the wholesale survey plan involves activity in a heretofore 
entirely uncharted area of distribution characteristics. 

The obtaining of national inventory data for survival items currently identi- 
fied is a job of enormous proportions but is absolutely necessary for the total 
consideration of the survival items program. Until such data are available 
and can be matched against estimated requirements for these same items under 
assumed attack conditions, we will not know the extent to which our postattack 
needs can be met nor will we be able to decide upon remedies to meet potential 
short supply situations. The Department would be most reluctant to support 
Federal action for expenditure to increase our national inventories of survival 
items until such time as we know with reasonable certainty the extent to which 


such items are currently available, and consequently needed to meet post- 
attack needs. 


Continuity of production 


The problem of the continuity, or restoration, of production following a 
massive nuclear attack is extremely complex. For the past 6 or 7 years, vari- 
ous aspects of this problem have received thoughtful consideration by several 
Federal agencies, including the Department of Commerce. These agencies have 
developed programs in cooperation with industry in an endeavor to improve 
our national posture with respect to continuity of production. The Department 
has to date been active in attempting to find solutions to the many facets of 
the problems. Our comments, therefore, reflect our own experience with a num- 
ber of major industrial concerns who are participating in our industrial defense 
program. 

The industrial defense program has kept continuity of production as a major 
objective, but in the actual development of its program only certain phases have 
been stressed. These phases are continuity of management and records pro- 
tection. Obviously, these are vital to the restoration of production after an 
attack, but other equally important steps have not been taken. Some of these 
would have required a substantial expenditure of funds. Rapid developments 
in nuclear weapons and their effects have discouraged such investment through 
threatened obsolescence. 

In addition, a basic question has arisen as a result of the way in which 
the problem of industrial survival has been approached. In view of existing 
legislation and delegations and because of the fundamental nature of the prob- 
lem, FCDA’s responsibilities and activities are of a broad nature involving 
most segments of our national life—industrial and otherwise. Agencies such 
as the Departments of Defense, Commerce, and Interior, dealing with the pro- 
duction chain inevitably have to approach the problem on an industry by indus- 
try and company by company basis. 

The problem this generates is illustrated by the approach to the survival of 
the labor force without which there would be no continuity of production. 
Except during the workday at the plant, the labor force is part of the general 
population whose survival is the responsibility of the FCDA. Any program 
aiming at continuity of production obviously must include the preservation of 
the labor force. Is survival of the labor force the responsibility of industrial 
management approached by Commerce or of community civil defense authority 
approached by FCDA? 

In view of the above, it would appear that the time has come for a reap- 
praisal of the industrial defense program. Thus, the difference in the relative 
vulnerability as between industrial plant and the labor force to the effects of 
thermonuclear radiation fallout illustrates the type of current knowledge which 
must be incorporated in the program. Producers of survival items, who have 
not been approached as a group to participate in the industrial defense pro- 
gram, require special attention. 

SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly, it is the Department’s view that progress in the field 
of nonmilitary defense has been rapid during the past several years—but not 
rapid enough to keep pace with the technological developments and the related 
threat to national survival which make nonmilitary defense necessary. As 
the history of war has unfolded from the age of the condottiere in the Middle 
Ages, to the citizen army of Napoleon, to the reliance on the industrial might 
of the United States arsenal of democracy in World War II, concepts have 
changed and planning has found it hard to project itself forward to the problems 
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of the war that had never been waged. Once again we find ourselves in that 
position. 

Prudence diétates that judgments be made with humility. When the lives 
of hundreds of millions of people may depend on the consequences of decision, 
rash indeed would be the man who proclaimed with certainty in the face of 
a situation which frequently becomes more and more uncertain with the addition 
of each fragment of speculative judgment. 

To some extent it is possible to discuss organizational arrangements, delega- 
tions of responsibility, and administrative procedures that have hindered pro- 
gress in nonmilitary defense. It is our view, however, that these are not 
causes so much as results. There remains a serious question as to whether 
human beings have the capacity to think through the awesome consequences 
of a nuclear attack and develop the most effective means of dealing with 
them. 


Under the authority currently granted the executive branch by the Congress, 
this objective is being avidly sought. To the extent this committee can con- 
tribute to this end, its efforts will be of inestimable benefit to the people of 
this Nation and their friends in allied countries. 

Chairman Rosertson. Our next witness will be the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse, who is a very busy man, and 
I asked him to be here at 3:45, thinking we would be able to reach 
him at that time. 

He is engaged, as members of the committee will recall, in ex- 
changing some surplus farm commodities for some materials that go 
into the strategic stockpile or supplemental stockpile. He has a brief 
statement to make, and we will hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Morse, we thank you for coming. We will accept for the 
record the full statement you have and then, I understand, you will 
briefly summarize it. 


STATEMENT OF TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your courtesy in permitting me to present this state- 
ment for the record. 

First of all, we call attention in this statement to the fact that 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation inventories of wheat, rice, 
soybeans, peanuts, and dairy products, that we would have something 
like enough food for our present population for about 109 days. 

If, however, the circumstances were such that instead of feeding 
corn, oats, barley, and other feed grains these were used for food, we 
would have food for at least double that number of days: figured at 
the rate of 2,900 calories, based on man-days’ supply of food. 

We are always interested in the vulnerability of food and grain 
stocks. If you will turn to the maps that are attached to the report, 
the map that is folded in, it is the same as the larger map on the 
board, you will see that the most vulnerable storage stocks in the 
event ‘of an attack would be the commercial grain storage capacity 
in large cities. Even so grain storage is very widely dispersed 
throughout the country. 

The shading of the map is on a county basis. The white being less 
than 50,000 bushels. It is commercial storage only, and does not 
include farm storage and Government-owned bins. 

Very few of the farm-storage facilities and Government-owned 
bins are in critical target areas. 
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This is a composite map of capacity for commercial grain stor- 
age. It gives a recently developed overall picture of the dispersal of 
storage. It shows the lack of vulnerability or comparative lack of 
vulnerability to attack. 

Also, the map shows the availability of the storage stocks to peo- 
ple who may in the event of an attack be in need of food. 

The smaller maps, which are attached to the statement, show the 
Commodity Credit Corporation inventories, again this is related to 
the critical target arreas. 

The black spots, by size and approximate location, show the per- 
cent in critical target areas. For example, the first one is for cotton, 
and it shows the percent in the critical areas. The larger circles which 
contain dots, show percent of cotton stored outside the critical tar- 
get areas. 

Leafing through the maps, the next is for tobacco. This includes 
tobacco under loan, which is not the case with the other stocks which 
are Government owned. 

These do not include farm stocks, only the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks. The maps do not show the commercial stocks. 

Next is dairy products, then wheat, corn, and the minor grains, in- 
cluding oats, tee rye, grain sorghums, also flaxseed and soybeans, 
most of which could be used for food. 

The graph shows much the same picture. Then, turning to the 
table which follows, the first two columns, give an overall picture of 
the size of surpluses in inventory. 

The first column shows the domestic civilian use, then, next, are the 
figures showing total stocks in millions of units. Next the percent of 
1957 use. 

For example, we have total stocks of cotton on an annual-use basis of 
177 percent; butter stocks are a small percent of annual use; cheese 
isa small percent; also nonfat dry milk. 

Wheat, which is an important food resource in the event of an 
emergency shows 246 percent of annual use requirement; in stock; 
corn, 134 percent; and other grains, 106 percent. 

This is not only all CCC storage 

Senator Bricker. That is the percentage of annual consumption ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes sir; annual domestic civilian use. 

Of course, in the event of an emergency, there would be additional 
demands on us for needs of our allies, as well as other needs. In the 
event of an attack, it would become a question of how the stocks, de- 
stroyed by the attack, would be related to the people who might be lost, 
the number of consumers who might be killed. 

Representative McDonoven. Is this in addition to our total sur- 
plus agricultural products ? 

Mr. Morse. Nosir. 

Representative McDonovueu. This is the total ? 

Mr. Morse. This table is the Commodity Credit—— 

Representative McDonovcn. Total inventory ? 

Mr. Morse. Total inventory, or more accurately this is the total 
stocks, including farm stocks. It is the total stocks on hand. 





In other words, we have about 214 times the amount of wheat that 


we normally consumed in this country each year. 
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i Representative McDonovueu. And out of these stocks we are sup- 
| plementing and disposing at the same time. It is an in-and-out 
inventory. 
| Mr. Morse. Yes. We are disposing of these abroad, both dollar 
sales as well as other types of sales and disposals. 
i) Representative aatiaiodie: And through the welfare program. 
| Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 
Then there is another factor to which I have called your commit- 
tee’s attention to before. Weare favored in this country by a climate 
that permits production the year around. We are producing crops in 
some parts of the United States all year. So, in addition to these on- 
| hand stocks we have the ability to push production ahead. For ex- 
ample in the southern areas, in the event of an emergency, production 
. could be switched to what is needed most, in contrast to what may be 
growing there at the present time. 
Representative Brown. Mr. Secretary, when the Department of 
§ Agriculture refers to surplus commodities, are these commodities 
i needed for defense purposes included ? 

Mr. Morse. Needed for what ? 

Representative Brown. Defense purposes, are they included ? 

Mr. Morse. This is our total stocks, and they include what would 
be a normal carryover which is excluded when talking about surpluses. 
As long as we have these heavy inventories, we feel they are a very 
strong factor so far as being prepared for an emergency. That is why 
we show the large supplies as compared to what we normally consume 
within a year. 

In addition, we have the ability to produce much more in the event 
of an emergency. We could put more land into wheat. Cotton acres 
would be released that are under restriction now. In such ways pro- 
duction could be stepped up. This is shown in the statement that 
Lhave submitted for the record. 

It is our belief that the Department of Agriculture is prepared to 
step in and fill any gaps in the production and marketing of food 
resulting from the disrupting effects of attack. 

ooo McDonovucn. That is a pretty broad statement, is 
it not 

Mr. Morse. Yes; it is a pretty broad statement. But, in general, 
that is as near as we could visualize—and analyze what would be the 
case in the event of attack. Again, part of the unknown would be the 
demand on the part of our allies for food to assist them. 

Representative McDonovuen. Mr. Morse, I understand that state- 
ment means you have sufficient confidence in the facilities that are 
available and the knowledge you have in the Department of Agricul- 
ture to meet that kind of a situation should it occur ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Representative McDonovuau. That is a very confident statement. 

Representative Brown. Don’t you think we need surpluses if we 
get into war? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Representative Brown. Then you did not answer my question. 
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Mr. Morse. What I am saying is, that with present surpluses by 
stepping up production and altering our ——s pattern, we could 
immediately move into more production of the food products most 
critically needed. 

Representative Brown. Then our surplus would be useful if we 
get into war? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes, very much so; yes, sir. 

Now, another point is shown at the top of page 2, that we think is 
important. It is related to the rural development program. We 
quoted there the amendment to section 4 of the Defense Production 
Act: 


In order to insure productive capacity in the event of such an attack on the 
United States, it is the policy of the Congress to encourage the geographical 
dispersal of the industrial facilities of the United States in the interest of the 
vational defense, and to discourage the concentration of such productive facili- 
ties within limited geographical areas which are vulnerable to attack by an 
enemy of the United States. 

One of the efforts in the rural development program is, as indus- 
try expands, to get expansion out where people are living. People 
in rural areas need job opportunities. As we go on to say, to the 
extent that industry expansion is dispersed, I am not referring to the 
moving of industry—to the extent we disperse industry in the future 
economic growth of this country, people likewise will be dispersed. 
In other words, they will not be so vulnerable to attack. We can 
move food supplies to them more readily than if they are concentrated 
in target areas. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that with those statements and the reports 
that have gone to your committee, I might ask if there are questions. 

Chairman Rosertson. Are there further questions? If not, Mr. 
Secretary, we thank you for coming. 

It should be gratifying to those who read this record to know that 
in addition to our present and current plans to have medicines and 


things of that kind in the event of nuclear attack, we will also have 
some surplus food. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

We appreciate very much the cooperation of you and your com- 
mittee. We try to keep you fully informed. At any time there is 
other information we can furnish, we would be glad to respond. 

Chairman Roserrson. I understand the Department of Agricul- 
ture is cooperating and will continue to cooperate with the other 
agencies in this preparedness program. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

As our statement brings out, the consolidation of civil defense and 
what was the Office of Defense Mobilization will facilitate our work 
in the Department of Agriculture. We have, in the past, carried the 
two programs very much together because they tend to overlap in 
the operations of the Department. We can move into the new organi- 
zation plan very readily without any major changes so far as the 
Department is concerned. 

Chairman Rosertson. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, sir. 


(The prAPares statement, together with the attachments, of Mr. 
Morse follow :) 
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STATEMENT OF TRUE D. Morse, UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture appreciates the opportunity to supplement the 
statement which was prepared and presented to the committee on April 23, 1958. 
Since that statement was prepared, the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration have been consolidated. We believe that 
this consolidation will materially assist the Department of Agriculture since all 
our defense planning work has always been carried on as a coordinated 
operation. 

No doubt the consolidation will eventually result in rewriting and consolida- 
tion of the special delegations of responsibility to the Department of Agriculture 
for emergency period operations. It is our hope that this will result in clarifica- 
tion of the fields of responsibility so that more detailed operating plans, particu- 
larly at the field level, can be completed. As quickly as these issues are resolved, 
it will be possible to finalize the instructions to USDA field offices which would 
have responsibility for carrying out delegated responsibilities in a postattack 
period. These instructions will provide them with authority and directions for 
operating if they are cut off from higher headquarters. 

Many of the regular responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture under 
various Acts of Congress are the same or similar to its defense responsibilities. 
By using in defense planning work the same people who do the regular everyday 
operations of the Department, it is possible to acquaint them with their potential 
postattack responsibilities. 

An example of the close relationship of defense planning and regular program 
activities is the map showing the location of off-farm grain storage facilities by 
counties. This map which was developed from data available under regular 
programs indicates that, while considerable grain storage is concentrated in a 
few large grain terminals, the bulk of the grain storage is widely dispersed 
throughout the rural areas of the country. 

Also, we know from experience about what kinds of grain are normally stored 
ineach area. From these data it is possible to develop a fairly accurate estimate 
of the various kinds and amounts of grain storage in any area at any time. 

Another example of the merging of defense planning and regular activities are 
the attached charts showing the proportions of Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks in vulnerable and nonvulnerable locations. As previously indicated, it is 
CCC policy to store its inventories outside of the most likely target areas when- 
ever this can be done without materially increasing costs for storage and trans- 
portation. This policy has resulted in a reduction in the proportion of CCC 
stocks in the more vulnerable areas. 

In the Department’s rural development program, attention is called to section 
4 of the Defense Production Act which points out the desirability of dispersal 
of food processing and other industry. 

“In order to insure productive capacity in the event of such an attack on the 
United States, it is the policy of the Congress to encourage the geographical 
dispersal of the industrial facilities of the United States in the interest of the 
national defense, and to discourage the concentration of such productive facili- 
ties within limited geographical areas which are vulnerable to attack by an enemy 
of the United States.” 

The Department is particularly conscious of the importance of continuing 
postattack production and processing of food. Also, the dispersal of such indus- 
try results in a dispersal of people. In turn, this increases the likelihood of 
having adequate food-processing facilities in a postattack period near where the 
people will need these products. 

As you know, there has been much discussion about the possibility of using 
agricultural surpluses as a food stockpile and to feed people in a postattack 
period. While it is true that there are large inventories of some commodities, 
it must be recognized that they would not provide the normal type of diet. They 
would, however, provide a great deal of food for a great many people and would 
be a national reserve for use until production and distribution could be returned 
to somewhere more near normal. 

Using calories as a basis for conversion, CCC inventories of wheat, rice. soy- 
beans, peanuts, and dairy products would provide over 18.6 billion man-days of 
food, or enough to feed our present population for about 109 days. It should be 
recognized, of course, that this would not be a normal diet, but it constitutes a 
large supply of food which could supplement the other types of food that are 
available. 
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It should also be recognized that in an extreme emergency, a large part of the 
CCC feed grain stocks such as corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums could also 
be used for food. These would more than double the man-days of food which 
could be supplied out of CCC holdings. (These figures are based on 2,900 calories 
as a man-day supply of food.) 

I also want to emphasize that, in the case of stepped-up mobilization activity, 
or the activities of a wartime organization, Agriculture, unlike some other agen- 
cies, would depend primarily on its regular employees to handle emergency pro- 
grams. It would not have to recruit new people or greatly expand its staff. The 
greatest change would be in emphasis and people would be diverted from some 
other programs less important in a war period to those requiring increased atten- 
tion as a result of an attack. 

It should be noted that, in all of its planning, the Department of Agriculture 
assumes and hopes that, to the maximum extent possible, the present food pro- 
duction and marketing system will continue to be used in the postattack period. 
It is our belief that the Department of Agriculture is prepared to step in and 
fill any gaps in the production and marketing of food resulting from the dis- 
rupting effects of the attack. However, it does not visualize or intend to sup- 
plant any part of the regular marketing procedure that is able to continue to 
perform a useful function. 

The Department of Agriculture, together with most of the other major agen- 
cies of the Government, are engaged in Operation Alert, 1958. We are now 
estimating the effects of the assumed attack pattern on agricultural produc- 
tion, processing, and distribution of food. 

While the alert is not completed, and it is too early to give you a report 
on the exercise, I believe it safe to indicate that, although this is the heaviest 
attack pattern assumed in any of the annual exercises, it would still have been 
possible to feed the population in the postattack period. 

The Department expects to finalize the results of Operation Alert, 1958, and 
make them available to Congress, as has been done in the case of previous alert 
exercises. 

(Attachments: Commercial grain storage map, CCC cotton inventory map, 
CCC tobacco inventory map, CCC dairy products inventory map, CCC wheat in- 
ventory map, CCC corn inventory map, CCC minor grain inventory map; Chart 
Location of CCC-owned stocks; Table: Utilization and stocks of specified farm 
commodities. ) 
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LOCATION OF CCC-OWNED STOCKS OF FARM COMMODITIES 
WITH RESPECT TO CRITICAL TARGET AREAS 
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Chairman Rosertson. Before he left ODM, Mr. Gordon Gray fur- 
nished a progress report to us which we feel would be helpful for this 
record, and if there is no objection we will include that in the Ap- 
pendix with other material. 

We want to thank the witnesses and the members of the committee 
for coming. 

The committee will stand in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 30 p. m. the committee recessed subject to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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(The following statement was filed with the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production in advance of the hearing :) 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


The mission of the Federal Civil Defense Administration is to protect life 
and property from the effects of attack and major natural disasters. To accom- 
plish this mission, we are conducting programs and increasing our operational 
eapability by so organizing the population and Government at all levels to 
reduce damage and casualties that would result from enemy attack. We are 
also increasing our capability to deal with the immediate emergency condi- 
tions which would result from attack by directing the preparation of plans and 
programs designed to provide emergency services for the population and to 
effect the repair and restoration of vital facilities, utilities, and systems. 

It is our conviction that nuclear war will not be won by the attacker, but 
will be won by the nation that can sustain itself after the attack. This means 
that a strong and effective civil defense is a deterrent to war. 

We are vitally concerned with mobilization and defense production activities 
to provide resources needed to carry out our plans and preparations to permit 
maximum survival of the civilian population after an attack on this country. 
However, the primary responsibility for defense production rests with other 
agencies of Government. 

The conclusions reached from many studies clearly show that massive nuclear 
attack will disrupt communications and transportation, and that radiation may 
be so widespread as to isolate governments and even households for varying 
periods of time. For these reasons, responsibility for survival must be shared 
by each individual, the States and their political subdivisions, and the Federal 
Government. 

Initially, the individual, his local government or the State must be prepared 
to cope with the effects of attack. Our efforts therefore, are directed toward 
integrating civil defense at every level of government and stimulating the 
population to participate in survival preparations. To accomplish this we are 
providing guidance and encouraging the public and all levels of government 
to take actions now which will improve their chances of survival and of con- 
tributing to rehabilitation after attack. 

Should a massive nuclear attack occur today, we are capable of providing, 
through the national warning system, warning and warning intelligence within 
90 seconds to 200 key points located in every State. If sufficient warning time is 
available, and other conditions permit, target cities and other areas near assumed 
targets will be prepared to execute plans for evacuation to prepared reception 
areas. Should time and conditions not permit evacuation, these areas are 
planning to take full advantage of such protection as may be available in 
existing structures. Which course of action is taken is the decision of the 
local government. We are vitally concerned that the threat of improved 
enemy weapons and delivery Capabilities may reduce the warning time to as 
little as 15 minutes, and that presently available facilities may not be adequate 
to provide reasonable shelter and protection of the civilian population. 

We also have a communications network, ready for use at any time, connecting 
the national emergency location with our headquarters in Battle Creek, and 
this headquarters with our regional offices and State governments. 

Other Government agencies have alternate emergency sites some distance from 
Washington. FCDA general staff operations are permanently dispersed to 
excellent facilities in Battle Creek. Six of our seven regional offices are also 
dispersed to excellent facilities away from target areas. Regional underground 
control centers are now being planned. 
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Dispersed relocation sites and control centers are being planned by some 
States and cities in many parts of the country. Extensive research has been 
conducted and plans have been made for various types of blast as well as fallout 
shelters for the protection of the public. We and other Federal agencies are 
continuing to study the various aspects of a possible national shelter program. 
As the intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) becomes a reality, the need for 
such a program could be more urgent. 

We have stockpiled over $213 million worth of critical survival-type medical 
and engineering items. Some of the medical items are stockpiled in small capac- 
ity warehouses located in or near principal cities on a calculated risk basis. 
Additional medical items are stockpiled in larger warehouses located farther out 
from probable target areas. Still other medical items are stored in depot-type 
warehouses located at still greater distances from probable targets. In addition, 
manufacturers of medical supplies have agreed to store large quantities of our 
medical items in bulk on their premises. These resources are balanced, unitized, 
rotated where necessary, and well maintained. Plans for their distribution are 
based on anticipated casualties in an all-out nuclear attack. We have preposi- 
tioned emergency hospitals in small towns away from likely targets, in locations 
that could be converted to hospitals in an emergency. Some hospital units are 
on loan to the States for training purposes. 

We also have engineer stockpiles consisting of pipes, pumps, generators, water 
purifiers, and water tanks, which are strategically located throughout the 
country and valued at over $6 million. 

Concurrently, we are encouraging the States and local communities to improve 
their readiness through the purchase of survival items. States and local gov- 
ernments throughout the country have purchased engineering equipment through 
our matching funds program. 

To build up the readiness of many communities, Federal surplus property is 
being released to the States for civil defense use. Included are such items as 
erash trucks, ambulances, rescue and firefighting equipment, and generators, 
communications equipment, protective masks, and first-aid supplies. 

We have participated with other Federal agencies in the establishment of a 
list of finished goods considered essential for survival. Based on this list, we 
are conducting a supply-requirements program, which will indicate the amounts 
and kinds of finished goods required to be stockpiled or otherwise set aside for 
postattack survival use. 

Readiness to conduct emergency operations has been greatly increased through 
federally financed survival planning. Coordinated by FCDA, survival plans 
have been produced by almost all States, and many cities, to meet their special 
needs. 

Dispersion and protective construction have been stressed in the educational 
program we have conducted, in coordination with other agencies, for the protec- 
tion of industry. 

Standards for the identification and construction of protection against blast, 
radiation, and fallout have been prepared by FCDA and disseminated to industry 
and to State and local governments. Through continuing work with AEC we 
are endeavoring to develop the most effective and economical designs for 
protective construction. 

We are firmly convinced that emergency operations of the scope necessary to 

cope with an all-out nuclear attack could not be conducted entirely from one 

central point. Decentralization must take place with the assignment of major 
emergency and survival responsibilities to the heads of other Federal agencies, 
and from them to their subordinate levels. 

Under Public Law 920, FCDA is directed to utilize the services of other agen- 
cies of Government to the maximum in the discharge of civil defense responsi- 
bilities, to avoid duplicating activities which could be discharged by other 
Federal agencies, and to delegate civil defense responsibilities to other Federal 
agencies with the approval of the President. 

FODA is also charged with coordinating the activities of Federal agencies 
performing such civil defense responsibilities (with each other) and with the 
States and localities. To insure the required three-way coordination (FCDA, 
other Federal agencies, and States), FCDA has included language in each of its 
delegations to Federal agencies that FCDA shall provide basic assumptions. 
criteria, and standards relating to such delegated responsibilities and shall 
review and coordinate the carrying out of such responsibilities in support of the 
States during a civil defense emergency. 
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In addition to the specific delegations to Federal agencies, Executive Order 
10346 requires that “in furtherance of national plans for the utilization of the 
personnel, materials, facilities, and services of the Federal departments and 
agencies which will be required in the event of a civil defense emergency, each 
Federal department and agency shall, in consultation with FCDA, prepare plans 
for providing its personnel, materials, facilities, and services pursuant to the 
provisions of section 302 of the Federal Civil Defense Act during the existence 
of a civil defense emergency.” 

By thus delegating or assigning civil defense responsibilities in an emergency, 
while retaining overall direction and control, the capacities of FCDA and the 
States for effective action in an emergency are greatly strengthened. 

In the past, one of the roadblocks to an effective civil defense was the lack of 
a firm national civil defense plan. Many national organizations, and State and 
local governmental leaders have requested Federal guidance in the form of a 
national plan. The FCDA is now preparing such a plan which has been ap- 
proved in its present form by the executive committee of the National Association 
of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors and by the Advisory Committees 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The plan identifies national courses of action and the roles of the Federal 
Government, the States, their political subdivisions and the public. It sets forth 
step by step how the mission is to be accomplished, and by whom. A definite 
channel of coordination is established by the plan, down which will be trans- 
mitted instructions and up which requests for assistance will be made. 

The President of the United States is Commander in Chief with the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator as the chief staff officer to coordinate and direct. 
The governors and mayors are commanders of their respective jurisdictions, 
with civil defense directors as the prinicpal civil defense staff officers. To insure 
uniformity and performance, State and local governments will be required to 
prepare operational plans based upon the national plan and upon the findings 
obtained through survival studies, all subject to approval by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Under the present law, Public 920, the primary responsibility for civil defense 
is that of the States and their political subdivisions. This is a definitive weak- 
ness and must be corrected. Civil defense is an integral part of the total na- 
tional defense and its nature and scope need national planning and direction. 
The Federal Government should bear a larger part of the cost and it should 
provide leadership, direction, and coordination. 

To be effective, civil defense must be the responsibility of government at all 
levels. An attack on this country, or even a major natural disaster, by no means 
releases government from its responsibility to serve and to function. 

The House of Representatives unanimously passed the Durham bill (H. R. 
7576) in July 1957. This measure now awaits action by the Senate. The bill 
specifically establishes responsibility for civil defense in Federal, State, and local 
governments, creating a partnership. It provides that the Federal Government 
will assume greater financial responsibility for civil defense. Federal financial 
contributions will be available for a wider range of activities and the Adminis- 
trator would make financial contributions for State and local civil-defense 
personnel and administrative costs. In addition, the Administrator would be 
able to donate radiological instruments and detection devices to the States and 
to pay students’ and trainees’ travel and subsistence expenses while in attend- 
ance at civil-defense schools. Enactment of this legislation would pave the 
way for the execution of an adequate national civil-defense plan. 

We are under no illusions but that the ultimate objective of massive thermo- 
nuclear attack on the United States is the destruction of our form of government. 
For this reason, the concept of “government in emergency” has been a matter of 
major emphasis in FCDA for some time. We anticipate that an attack will 
cause many Government operations to be disrupted or destroyed. Damage and 
fallout interdiction of nationwide communication networks and transportatior 
arteries may cause many local governments to be isolated for extensive periods 
of time. Vital to the survival of the Nation will be the ability of State and 
local governments to withstand the attack, and to carry out their responsibilities 
under emergency conditions. 

We have, therefore, established a continuity-of-government program designed 
to assure our survival as a sovereign nation, and to provide assistance now to 
State and local governments in order to insure their continued existence and 
ability to operate under emergency conditions. This program includes four basic 
elements: The establishment of lines of succession, the preservation of essential 
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records, the establishment of emergency locations, and plans for the full utiliza- 
tion of all Government resources. 

Supplementing these efforts of FCDA to build up an adequate postattack 
civil-defense capability in the Nation, the Office of Defense Mobilization is 
endeavoring to develop a capacity to support the postattack logistical needs of 
civil defense and the military. ODM relies on other Federal agencies to carry 
out the several phases of this support responsibility. As a result, agencies 
frequently have a delegation from FCDA to perform operating functions of a 
civil-defense character, and from ODM of a logistical support nature. 

The process of reorienting delegations of both agencies to meet the threat of 
the enemy’s increased weapons capabilities has sometimes led to misinterpre- 
tations and confusion as to the precise role to be performed by a given agency 
for FCDA and ODM, and to whom the agency should look for leadership in 
the several phases of its job. 

The problem is simply that technological developments and concepts of civil 
defense and the needs for logistical support have changed faster than it has 
been possible to adjust and change interagency administrative arrangements. 
Updating of our delegations continues at a steady pace in FCDA. We are using 
the device of mutually agreed upon administrative interpretations of existing 
delegations while the process of updating is going forward. 

In order to make the fullest use of the special competence of other Federal 
agencies pursuant to the authorities mentioned above, FCDA has delegated 
responsibilities to particular agencies as indicated below. 

The Department of Agriculture has been delegated responsibility for develop- 
ing an emergency food program. 

The emergency lodging program has been delegated to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

The emergency power and fuel supply support functions have been assigned 
to the Department of the Interior. 

The emergency manpower program, including compensation for injury and 
financial assistance to the unemployed, has been assigned to the Department of 
Labor. 

The job of planning and organizing Federal support of the Nation's health 
and medical care programs has been assigned to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Primary responsibility for casualty care, of course, 
remains with FCDA and the civil-defense organization at all levels. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has also been assigned primary respon- 
sibility for providing emergency financial assistance and clothing for persons 
in want after attack. 

The preparation of chemical and biological warfare protection programs has 
been assigned to HEW for humans, and to the Department of Agriculture for 
animals and crops. ‘ 

The Department of Commerce has been assigned responsibility for providing 
radiological fallout forecasts, and for developing a national program of tech- 
nical guidance to the States concerning the emergency clearance and restoration 
of highways, streets, and bridges. 

Complementing the assignments delegated to other Federal agencies are 
FCDA’s own programs for such matters as warning and radiological protection. 
In addition, FCDA is responsible for programs with respect to evacuation, 
shelter, police, fire fighting in urban areas, and for providing Federal support 
during an emergency restoration period. 

Our warning program calls for increasing the 200 warning points in the 
national warning system to 276 in the next fiscal year. Our ultimate objective 
is to increase the number of warning points so that prompt warning can be 
disseminated to all our people. 

We will continue to encourage the building of dispersed relocation sites and 
control centers for government at all levels. 

The Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce has been making fallout 
forecasts available to the States for training purposes. In an emergency, such 
forecasts, and all other data on possible areas of contamination will be dis- 
Seminated to the States and their political subdivisions. Our radiological 
defense plan calls for local authorities to monitor for radiological contamina- 
tion, identify the degree and location of radiological hazards, report this in- 
formation to the public and to the State, and conduct necessary decontamination 
activities. Each State will assist in monitoring and decontamination insofar 
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as possible, evaluate and summarize the radiological situation, and advise the 
FCDA regional office and the general public. We plan to establish a fixed 
radiological monitoring network of over 700 locations. 

We will continue to stockpile emergency hospitals, other medical supplies, and 
critical. engineering items. Based on our supply-requirements determinations, 
we will recommend, as required, the stockpiling of other finished goods required 
for survival. 

Through the matching funds program and the Federal surplus property pro- 
gram, we will continue to build up the present operational readiness of State 
and local communities. 

It has become increasingly evident, that in the event of nuclear attack on this 
country, there may be large-seale deficiencies, nationally and geographically, in 
the available supplies of many items upon which human survival will depend 
during the immediate postattack period. Analyses of the effects of such an 
attack on capabilities to produce new supplies of food, medical supplies and 
equipment, housing, etc., indicate that little new production can be expected for 
a considerable period thereafter. Many needless casualties and deaths may be 
suffered unless preventive action is taken in advance of possible attack. The 
FCDA planning and preparatory programs have recognized this problem and 
have given emphasis to identifying and measuring potential postattack survival 
supply deficiencies, and to the development of stockpiling and other preattack 
measures designed to overcome the indicated deficiencies. 

There has been a significant shift in emphasis, particularly during the past 
year, in resource mobilization plans and preparations of ODM and the depart- 
ments and agencies having mobilization functions pursuant to the provisions of 
the Defense Production Act. This shift in emphasis recognizes the essentiality 
of human survival as a primary requisite to national survival in the nuclear 
age. As a result, agency resource mobilization programs formerly concerned 
mainly with the production of military supplies and equipment and with indus- 
trial hard goods are being redirected to give more consideration to facilities for 
and the production of human survival supplies and equipment. 

While progress in this reorientation away from traditional resource mobiliza- 
tion concepts and measures is very encouraging, we believe everything possible 
should be done to accelerate the process. The committee’s reexamination of our 
present nonmilitary defense program, against the background of post-World 
War II and post-Korean developments, appears most timely, especially because 
of the new and unprecedented problems posed by massive nuclear attack. 


(The following statement was filed with the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production in advance of the hearing :) 


A STATEMENT ON Foop RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


The Department presently carries out broad functions in the fields of food pro- 
duction, processing and distribution. Its delegated authorities augment already 
existing authorities and provide the tools or means by which the Department 
could function effectively under emergency conditions. For example, both 
under peacetime and wartime conditions, the Department of Agriculture evaluates 
requirements for food and, if appropriate, takes actions to produce the types and 
amounts of food needed to meet requirements. 

The Department’s primary function in either peace or wartime is to assure the 
needed production, processing, and distribution of food. The Department is also 
undertaking research and other measures needed to provide protection of our 
agricultural resources (crops and livestock) to assure the availability of safe 
food for human consumption in a postattack period. Under emergency conditions, 
it will also coordinate any food procurement and, if necessary, procure food 
directly for emergency distribution programs and request assistance from other 
resource agencies in making available nonfood materials and manpower required 
to do the food job. 

The basie responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture as the food agency 
have not been materially changed by delegations from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration. The primary differ- 
ence in the operations, for either a limited war or for a postattack period, would 
be in the method and programs used to carry out these responsibilities. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


The Department has made good progress in defense planning by integrating its 
regular activities and its defense activities. Both require constant planing for 
agricultural production and constant contact with the processing and equipment 
industries which serve agriculture. A considerable amount of essential data for 
emergency expansion and control plans is automatically kept up to date. Like- 
Wise, many of the same people who handled emergency operations in World War 
II and the Korean period are now engaged in the Department's regular programs 
and both the people and the programs can quickly be reoriented to emergency 
conditions. Nevertheless, with development of new weapons of nuclear warfare, 
there is a continuing and urgent need for reviewing defense plans. 


DEFENSE DELEGATIONS 


Executive Order 10480 issued pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
as amended, delegated to the Secretary of Agriculture defense responsibility 
for the production and distribution of food and the domestic distribution of farm 
equipment and commercial fertilizer. 

Specific defense assignments to the Department were also made by the ODM 
Defense Mobilization Order 1-9. These assignments include: Periodic evaluation 
of requirements and supplies of food and supporting nonfood materials and facili- 
ties; the identification of any potential supply problems; the development of 
standby plans related to the production, processing, and distribution of food and 
the domestic distribution of farm equipment and commercial fertilizer ; coopera- 
tion in development of defense stabilization measures; cooperation in matters 
relating to stockpiles of strategic and critical materials; development of plans 
and programs to assure the postattack availability of vital food facilities; and 
plans to assure the continuity of essential functions of the Department. 

Several other ODM orders assign defense functions to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture including DMO 1+4, Agency Responsibilities in Completing and Maintaining 
the Mobilization Base (expansion of productive capacity and supply), DMO 1-7, 
Delegation of Authority to Certain Officers and Agencies (priorities and alloca- 
tions powers), and DMO VII-5, Designation of Supply and Requirements 
Agencies (designates agencies and officers to present supply and requirements 
information to ODM for specific areas). 

Some defense planning in the Department falls under the specific assignments 
included in FCDA Delegation 2. These involve (1) protection of crops and 
livestock against biological and chemical warfare and radiological defense of 
animals and crops (2) the civil-defense food program, and (3) control of rural 
fires resulting from enemy action. (The civil defense phase of the Department’s 
defense planning is reviewed in more detail in exhibit 4 to the Department's 
Report to the Joint Committee on Defense Production for the period January-— 
March 1958.) 

CLAIMANT RESPONSIBILITIES 


From the standpoint of providing food in an emergency, it appears that USDA 
must be in a position to evaluate needs of all claimants and to see that food is 
supplied where it will do the most good. In other words, USDA must be the food 
resource agency and it should serve in this capacity under any type of mobilization 
condition. There is always a need for a clear understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of resource agencies and the work to clarify this is continuing. Not only is it 
necessary to have such responsibilities documented, but people who are involved 
in such operations must be schooled in an understanding of the procedures for 
discharging such responsibilities in the event of an emergency. 


PLANS AND PROGRAL‘'S FOR FEEDING THE POPULATION 


Because of its continuing conduct of programs related to production, processing, 
and distribution, the Department of Agriculture is peculiarly well equipped to plan 
and operate postattack food production and food distribution programs in a 
manner to adequately meet food needs, fill other requirements, and, at the same 
time, minimize the demand on the rest of the economy for such scarce items as 
transportation, fuel, and manpower. In the immediate postattack period, the 
first concern of the Department of Agriculture will be to provide, insofar as 
possible, the food needed by the surviving population. Generally, this will mean 
use of foods remaining in usable condition in the area where the people are 
located. 
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The Department of Agriculture considers that rationing or other distribution 
of food at the retail level to civilian consumers is the responsibility of, and will 
be under the direction and supervision of, local civil authorities. It further 
assumes that the local county offices and other offices of the Department of 
Agriculture will have responsibility for assuring the replenishment of retail level 
food supplies and the supplies of other food users, such as local military 
installations. 

During a period when communications with other areas are cut off, or when 
otherwise necessary, the county offices of the Department of Agriculture would 
have operating authority including that of advising the local civil authorities 
and other food claimants of the kinds and amounts of foods that would be avail- 
able for local distribution. 

To the maximum extent possible these county USDA offices will use locally 
available foods to meet requirements in the county. Such locally available foods 
may include wholesale stocks, processor stocks, and cold storage inventories 
as well as locally produced and processed foods which become available for use 
on a day-to-day basis. It should be recognized that, in many areas not seriously 
affected by fallout, a major part of the food requirements can be met out of this 
day-to-day production. 

When county USDA offices have communications with their State USDA office, 
any county office faced with a local food shortage may request the State office 
to arrange for shipments of food into the county to supplement locally available 
supplies. To the extent that food is available in other parts of the State, the 
USDA State office would make arrangements to have such requests met from 
supplies of food within the State. If State food requirements cannot be fully 
met from resources within the State, the USDA State offices would request 
assistance from national headquarters. 

If-because of the lack of communications, or for any other reason it is impos- 
sible to meet all requests for supplemental food supplies from the county offices, 
the USDA State office would grant or adjust requests in accordance with its 
appraisal of available supplies and the relative needs. Such an appraisal would 
give consideration to the availability of substitute foods, transportation prob- 
lems, and other such considerations. 

The Department of Agriculture is in the process of preparing standby instruc- 
tions and authorizations to its State and county offices directing them to pro- 
ceed along the lines indicated should this country be attacked and they find 
themselves unable to receive directions from higher headquarters. These 
authorizations and instructions will also cover the protection and distribution 
of Government-owned food stocks and for handling intransit food supplies which 
eannot be delivered to their original distination. 

The Department has already issued a farmers bulletin (No. 2107) entitled 
“Defense Against Radioactive Fallout on the Farm” to help farmers plan their 
operations in a postattack period. 

To the extent that communications are available, each unit in the USDA field 
organization will maintain liaison with Government agencies which have need 
for food and help them to fulfill their requirements. Appropriate USDA offices 
will contact the other resource agencies controlling such resources as electric 
power, gasoline and transportation, and assist them in developing procedures 
that will assure essential supplies of such items for essential emergency period 
production, processing, and distribution of food. As quickly as communications 
permit, it is assumed that the normal techniques for evaluating food require- 
ments and making claims for and allocations of items in scarce supply would be 
put into operation. 

The food plan described above is designed to permit local USDA offices to 
operate independently when cut off from higher headquarters. It is also designed 
to provide for reestablishment of central control over food matters as quickly 
as communications permit. The United States Department of Agriculture 
believes that it is essential for centralized control to be reestablished on a 
nationa! basis as quickly after an attack as possible. 


POSTATTACK USE OF CCC INVENTORIES 


It should be noted that CCC inventories are accumulated as a byproduct of 
price-support activities and not for feeding the people in an emergency. How- 
ever, many of the foods owned are suitable for use in an emergency. Stocks of 
such items as dry milk, cheese, butter, peanuts, milled rice, and dry beans are 
in a form ready for human consumption with a minimum of preparation. Such 
inventory items as wheat, rye, oats, and corn are of a type that under normal 
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conditions are milled or otherwise processed before they are in a form normally 
used for food. However, in an extreme emergency they could be used for food 
with a minimum of processing. 

Surviving CCC stocks of such grains will undoubtedly provide a readily avail- 
able source of supply for remaining flour mills and other grain processors. Any 
parts of these stocks not needed for direct use as food will be available for live- 
stock feed, thus contributing to increasing the supplies of meat, milk, and eggs. 
aoe CCC oil-seed stocks will be available for processing into vegetable oils and 

eed. 

The policy of the United State Department of Agriculture will be to use avail- 
able CCC stocks to supply food to any area short of food in a postattack emer- 
} gency period. In case USDA field offices are cut off from national headquarters, 

they are authorized to release CCC stocks of items suitable for human consump- 
tion if such supplies are needed to relieve a local food shortage. These are 
national reserves and their use will be programed as a part of the food resource 
responsibilities of the USDA. 
In order that CCC stocks will be as useful as possible in event of an emer- 
gency, the Board of Directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation adopted a 
policy in 1956 designed to minimize the vulnerability and increase the accessi- 
bility of such stocks. This policy does not contemplate movement of stocks 
purely for defense purposes, but when stocks are moved the following criteria 
apply: CCC stocks will be placed in dispersed storage outside of possible target 
areas— 
1. When movement may be accomplished without extra cost or deviation 
from normal trade channels; or 
2. Where such costs or exceptions are minor. 

Since the adoption of this CCC policy, annual reports indicate a decrease in 
the amount of commodities held in the so-called target area cities. At the be- 
ginning of 1958, 64 percent of the nonfat dry milk, 67 percent of the cheese, 25 
percent of the butter, 85 percent of the grains owned by CCC were located out- 
side of the primary target areas. Because of the necessity to maintain some 
CCC stocks in marketable positions, it will be difficult to further reduce the pro- 
portion of CCC inventories in vulnerable areas. 


JO ESS 


DISPERSAL OF FOOD FACILITIES 


In order to determine the vulnerability of important food processing and 
4 storage facilities, the Department of Agriculture has, through its county offices, 
4 assembled a list of all such facilities of more than local importance. From 


i other sources, it has obtained information on the capacity of many of these food 


i processing facilities. Information has been obtained on capacities of all cold- 

q storage facilities and all commercial grain storage. This data and a great deal 
of other pertinent information on food production, processing and storage and 
related matter has been put into useful form, and sent to the Department’s relo- 
cation site and to the Department’s regional liaison representatives. 

In general, though with some exceptions, the Department has found that there 
would be sufficient food processing and storage facilities in relatively nonvul- 
nerable areas to meet anticipated postattack needs. For a few food industries, 
further dispersal would be desirable from a defense food standpoint and these 
industries will be encouraged to locate any new plants in areas of relatively low 
vulnerability. 

In this connection, the Department issued early in 1957 a guidebook entitled 
“Defense Guides for Commercial Food Facilities” which outlines measures 
which the food industry can undertake to lessen its vulnerability to enemy 
attack. This publication pointed out that in some cases, dispersal could mean 
increased efficiency and, in such cases, companies should be encouraged to 
undertake such a program for their own benefit. In most instances, dispersal 
purely for defense would be more likely to require special financial incentive. 

The Department is also interested in the nondefense benefits to agriculture 
which might accrue from such dispersal. These would include increased em- 
ployment of underemployed people in rural areas in work which would not add 
to agricultural surplus production. New markets and new demand for some 
local farm products, and greater efficiency in marketing, where new plants are 
located close to areas of production and utilization, could also result. 

An appraisal of the dispersal and vulnerability of food processing industries 
made during Operation Alert 1957 indicates extreme variation, from the cane 
sugar refineries in which nearly all of the capacity is in critical target cities, 
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to the beet sugar industry whose plants are all located outside the probable 
target areas. 

There would have been distribution problems under Operation Alert 1957 
assumptions since most wholesale facilities are located in metropolitan areas. 

Longer run crop production possibilities would have been relatively good if 
manpower and production requisites could be made available. The effect of 
nuclear weapons on soils and future farm production would have made only a 
small part of the crop, pasture; and rangeland unsafe for production of even 
leafy green vegetables and dairy products. Potatoes, small grains, fruits, sweet 
corn, and nonleafy vegetables could have been safely produced on almost all 
cropland not damaged by bomb blast. 

Losses of livestock under the assumed attack pattern were approximately 
5 percent of beef cattle, sheep, and poultry and about 10 percent of hogs and 
dairy cattle. While about a third of the important meat processing facilities 
would have been damaged, the effect on meat production would have been much 
less. The greatest effect would have been to reduce the unusable milk produc- 
tion by about 20 percent. 

Overall, farmland resources would have remained in fairly good condition. 
The critical areas would have been manpower and materials for farm produc- 
tion and rehabilitation of food processing and distribution facilities. 


NEED FOR STOCKPILING ESSENTIAL SURVIVAL ITEMS 


Food is included in the list of essential survival items. Agriculture has care- 
fully studied the probable effects of an attack on this country on food supplies 
and finds that until extensive shelters are built to protect the people, the pro- 
portion of food resources that would survive would probably be greater than of 
the population. 

People need to maintain sufficient food in their homes to meet their own 
needs during a period when fallout could make it unsafe to get food from other- 
wise available sources, As a matter of personal survival planning, each family 
should acquire and maintain a stock of food sufficient for the family for at 
least 2 weeks. Such home food stocks should consist of foods which can be 
prepared for family consumuption even if gas and electricity for cooking are 
shut off. 

Nearly all areas have at least 2 weeks’ stocks of food in retail and wholesale 
stocks and these will be usable in areas wherever the surviving population can 
get to them. There will also be large additional supplies in other parts of the 
Nation and the major share of this food is in areas relatively unlikely to be hit 
by bombs. 

On the basis of current planning assumptions, the Department believes that 
the surviving food stocks plus our food production potential in a postattack 
period will be adequate to feed the surviving population if farmers can obtain 
necessary production requisites. Undoubtedly, consumers would receive less 
highly processed foods under such conditions and would have to do many of the 
food preparation jobs now done by the processors. But the total amount of food 
available should provide an adequate diet both in terms of total quantity and 
nutritional quality. 

Since adequate supplies of domestically produced foods are likely to be avail- 
able on a national basis following an emergency, it is not necessary to augment 
such supplies with a special national food stockpile unless shelters are built. 
Any plans for a national shelter program should include plans to stock such 
shelters with food. 

The position of the Department on food stockpiling was supplied to the 
Congress in a report in January 1957. The Department again reviewed the 
stockpiling situation in the latter part of 1957 and the results were summarized 
in a Department policy statement and a statement entitled “Food stockpiling 
implications of Operation Alert 1957.” A copy of the policy statement was sent 
to the committee as an attachment to the report of Agriculture’s defense activi- 
ties for the period January-March 1958. Copies of the report on food stock- 
piling implications of operation alert 1957 will be made available if the com- 
mittee desires. 


(The following statement was filed with the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production in advance of the hearing :) 
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STATEMENT OF GoRDON GRAY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


I am pleased to report to this committee on the present status of the mobiliza- 
tion preparedness program. The committee is aware of the vast range of 
nonmilitary problems arising from the rapid development of weapons capabili- 
ties and of the changes in planning direction required to meet them. I would 
like to outline our present position as it relates to the new approach which is 
required and our progress in its development. 

At the outset, I should point out that our preparedness program must be flexible 
enough to meet any type of aggressive action which an enemy might take. Al- 
though the capability of a potential enemy to deliver nuclear attacks of destruc- 
tive power unimagined only a few years ago, together with the lethal effects of 
widespread radiological fallout, creates vast new problems of survival which 
are now receiving major attention, the mobilization program cannot be conducted 
with disregard of the possibility that more conventional types of warfare might 
be initiated deliberately or develop from some localized disturbance which might 
require full and immediate mobilization due to the increased threat of direct 
attack. It may well be that the likelihood of the latter form of warfare will 
increase in proportion to our ability to protect ourselves and retaliate strongly 
in the event of an enemy attack on the continental United States. In any event, 
common prudence dictates that we be prepared for anything from a localized 
engagement overseas to a full-scale attack at home. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the conduct of any type of war would be 
facilitated by the existence of a strong well-rounded mobilization base. In a 
localized war or one of worldwide scope without massive attack with nuclear 
weapons it would permit the necessary dedication of resources to meet wartime 
needs. Under conditions of full-scale attack on the United States it is not a 
complete answer to the resources problem, of course, but it would make far less 
likely the possibility that a single devastating attack could paralyze the Nation 
and it would increase both our chances of survival and our ability to recover and 
wage war. In addition, it provides the necessary basis for any determination of 
Ways and means of preparing in advance to compensate for the heavy losses of 
manpower, productive services, and other critical resources which would result 
from such an attack. 

We are in pretty good shape in this regard. Government incentive programs 
since Korea have resulted in the development of a productive capacity for items 
in substantial peacetime demand generally adequate to meet wartime require- 
ments and Department of Defense procurement and production planning has de- 
veloped a substantial base for the production of military end items. As to the 
stockpile of strategic and critical materials, I am sure that the committee is 
aware of its present status and I will not repeat here a detailed statement of its 
condition. In general, however, it is in good shape for a full mobilization based 
on a conventional type of war. You are familiar, too, with the recent report of 
the Special Stockpile Advisory Committee headed by Mr. Holman ID. Pettibone 
and its recommendations with respect to stockpile policies. While interagency 
review has not yet reached the point where firm decisions on those recommenda- 
tions can be made, it may be helpful if some of the basic trends in the develop- 
ment of those policies are outlined. 

As you know, we have been devoting our principal efforts to the attainment of 
procurement priority levels based on a 3-year period of a general or a limited 
war. We expect that this emphasis will continue but that progress toward the 
meeting of maximum objectives might be made collaterally through acquisitions 
resulting from (1) deliveries under existing contracts, (2) surplus transfers 
from other Government programs, (3) purchases from available foreign curren- 
cies, (4) the barter of United States agricultural surpluses, and (5) domestic 
purchases designed to maintain vital portions of the mobilization base. 

Methods of simplifying the computation of supply and requirements estimates 
are being studied with due regard to the strategic and economic vulnerability of 
the various foreign sources of supply and of the concentration of domestic sour- 
ces. The supply-requirements picture for each material will be examined at least 
once a year to ascertain the needs for a new computation. Attempts will be 
made to secure cancellations of existing contracts calling for deliveries beyond the 
amounts needed for the stockpile, on terms reflecting the best interests of the 
Government, of course. : 

Increased attention is being given to the upgrading of raw materials in the 
stockpile into forms better designed’to meet the rapid increase in wartime de- 
mand for prompt delivery of materials. Care must be taken, of course, to avoid 
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upgrading to a degree that flexibility of use for varied, and possibly now unantici- 
pated, purposes would be impaired or that would result in excessive obsolescence. 
It is possible that the beneficiation of some subspecification grade material may 
provide usable material needed for the stockpile at a net cost less than that of 
purchasing specification grade material or could achieve the desirable develop- 
ment of economic processes for treating low-grade domestic ores. All possibil- 
ities of this kind will be carefully considered. 

We are planning, too, on studying the prospective need for new items for the 
stockpile. Whenever objective scientific advice points to a prospective need 
for a new high temperature or other special property materials and when rea- 
sonably firm requirements indicate a prospective shortage of such materials, 
a program for the acquisition of adequate supplies for the stockpile will be 
promptly developed. The present stockpile as supplemented by current and 
prospective programs will round out the productive potential developed through 
other Government programs. 

From this solid mobilization base, we have begun to develop the programs 
necessary to cope with the relatively new problems of widespread thermonuclear 
attacks and the attendant radioactive fallout. From the viewpoint of essential 
resources the major problem under such conditions is that of survival of the 
civilian population and military personnel. Basic to this is a program to insure 
adequate supplies of items essential to sustain life for periods of variable dura- 
tion, depending upon the degree of damage and fallout in the locality. The 
various departments and agencies having mobilization responsibilities have par- 
ticipated in the development of a list of such survival items and are currently 
studying the Nation’s capacity to produce them, the likely effects of enemy attack 
on that capacity, and the estimated requirements for those items. 

This project is well underway. The Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce, has dispatched more than half of the 6,500 
questionnaires which will survey the manufacturing capacity of 125 of the ap- 
proximately 200 items on the survival items list. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has virtually completed its surveys of inventories of 
medical supplies in all major hospitals in the United States and is well ad- 
vanced in obtaining inventories of these items from wholesale and retail out- 
lets. Progress is being made in obtaining resource information on electrical 
power, petroleum, and coal by the Department of the Interior. The Department 
of Agriculture has underway survey programs for commercial grain-storage facil- 
ities, production and storage facilities for other food groups on the survival items 
list, cold storage and meat storage facilities. 

The requirements information will be computed at an early date by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration and the Department of Defense, and combined 
with the supply data mentioned above. The results of these supply-require- 
ments studies will determine future courses of action by the Government. In 
those cases where deficiencies are indicated, several courses of action will be 
examined to determine the best possible means of overcoming them at the least 
expenses to the Government. It is conceivable that these measures might include 
such things as increases in the capacity to produce certain items, the mainte- 
nance by producers of inventories larger than normal, or the establishment of 
strategically located stockpiles. We have not considered such acquisitions of 
survival items to be appropriate or desirable for the national stockpile of 
strategic and critical materials. Aside from the relatively precise and limited 
objectives of the Stockpiling Act, it is believed that the two programs are 
essentially different and require separate treatment. 

Closely related to these survival item studies are the current investigations to 
estimate the effect of a nuclear attack upon various critical chains of produc- 
tion. Although the Government’s program to encourage industrial dispersion as 
stated in the declaration of policy of the Defense Production Act has been help- 
ful, peacetime economic considerations operate to prevent large-scale dispersion 
of important private facilities. The BDSA, Department of Commerce, is pres- 
ently conducting studies of the chain of production for approximately 20 in- 
dividual items, almost all of which are survival items. The Secretary of Com- 
merce will describe this undertaking in greater detail. This program will be 
broadened to develop statistical data on specific industry requirements for ma- 
chine tools, production equipment, technical processes, production materials, 
compenents, manpower, and the construction materials which would be required 
to rebuild the physical plants of an industry to measurable units of capacity. If 
our studies reveal links in the chain of production which, if broken by attack, 
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would create critical bottlenecks in vital production, it may be necessary to 
assist private concerns in providing alternate or substitute facilities or supplies. 

Manpower represents a particularly difficult preparedness problem in the 
light of requirements in an attack situation of the magnitude now possible. 
Manpower may be our most vulnerable resource, and is irreplaceable. More- 
over, there is no way of producing surplus skills and laying them aside, as 
we do in stockpiling materials. A number of programs are designed to achieve 
the most efficient possible utilization of skilled manpower and to improve its 
availability in our current efforts to maintain and improve our technological 
position. Other programs are designed to prepare for the mobilization of man- 
power and the efficient channeling of manpower in the event of attack into 
the more essential activities. These include such things as a register of sci- 
entific and technological specialists, arrangements with the Department of 
Defense and the Selective Service System for the maximum use of the scientific 
skills of registrants under the UMTS Act and for the screening of reservists 
on the basis of the essentiality of their civilian activity, creation of an executive 
reserve to fill positions in the wartime Government organization, and the 
stimulation of constant attention to the development of manpower skills by 
educational and technical societies and Government agencies. 

In addition to these peacetime measures relating to the supply and avail- 
ability of skilled personnel, programs for the efficient use of manpower in time 
of war are being studied. While mechanisms for the channeling of available 
manpower into the more essential activities are well adapted to a full mobiliza- 
tion without attack on this country, similar devices would soon be essential 
in an attack situation. The immediate requirements of saving lives and per- 
forming essential civil-defense assignments would place heavy demands on 
available workers, but requirements would also exist for the performance of 
essential services to support those activities as well as military and other 
national-defense programs. The same procedures for organized handling of 
these immediate demands would, naturally, develop into a more comprehensive 
system for meeting the wider range of critical activities needed as soon as 
recovery measures begin to take hold. Much work has been done in this area 
by the various Government agencies, both at the Federal and State levels, al- 
though much remains to be done. 

The problems of food availability and distribution after attack are critical. 
With the Under Secretary of the Department of Agriculture ready to describe 
in some detail the preparations to meet these problems, I will say only that 
development of those programs is carefully related to the responsibilities of 
other agencies concerned with transportation, manpower, and production, as 
well as with the feeding of the homeless and the rationing of available supplies 
of food in both damaged and undamaged areas. 

In the health field, the possible effects of new weapons also create a new range 
of problems. The mobilization of health resources requires plans to have health 
manpower, supplies, and facilities where, in an emergency, they will be most 
needed. It is now accepted that, under the assumed effects of a nuclear attack, 
we cannot expect to have enough of any of those three categories of health re- 
sources available to provide health services for the uninjured population as 
well as for the care of mass casualties. 

Consequently, mobilization planning has shifted to a policy of making the 
best possible use of what we may reasonably expect to be available after an 
enemy attack, as opposed to a policy of trying to reach unattainable goals in 
training, stockpiling, production, construction, etc. The current planning policy 
has two basic elements: (1) The maintenance of the highest possible standards 
in such health fields as sanitation and preventive medicine to keep noncasualties 
healthy, and (2) application of rigid priorities in using the limited resources 
which will be available, postattack, for medical care and treatment. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has an interagency task force working 
in each of the three health resource areas: manpower, facilities, and supplies. 
The manpower task force is well along on a project to catalogue health man- 
power, and steps are underway to reexamine the concepts, criteria, and admin- 
istration of the medical reserve programs of the armed services to insure con- 
tinuity of medical professional care on a national basis. The facilities task 
force is proceeding with the major task of collecting and evaluating data on 
civilian and military requirements to be met by available treatment facilities, 
with a view toward initiating any feasible action which may (1) decrease the 
vulnerability, (2) expand the capacity, and (3) regulate the use of such fa- 
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cilities after attack. 'The supply task force will complete its preliminary studies 
of survival items within the near future. 

Economic stabilization, historically, has been a tool to combat inflation and, 
for that purpose, we are well prepared to come to grips with that problem. 
This is not to say that comprehensive and detailed programs for wage, price, 
rent controls, and consumer rationing could be put into effect tomorrow, but 
general policies and operating techniques are well known, and persons ex- 
perienced in such activities are available to institute such a program if it should 
be needed. Under nuclear-attack conditions, however, inflation is not likely to 
be the immediate or primary problem, although it would certainly exist in some 
degree. 

We believe that the first and fundamental job is to find ways and means to 
restore to some functioning condition our monetary system. Most people con- 
cerned with this subject are convinced that our monetary and economic system 
would be prostrate following an attack of the magnitude which could be ex- 
pected, unless immediate and forceful action were to be taken. The interrela- 
tion between the financial and economic activities of the various parts of the 
country makes it clear that even the areas suffering no physical damage might 
be paralyzed economically. 

Our approach to this gigantic problem is one of preattack development of 
basic financial and economic guidelines and objectives and their widespread 
dissemination among the various financial institutions. With a general aware- 
ness of these principles, we may be able to avoid, to a large extent, extemporane- 
ous attempts of various localities to meet their postattack problems in a man- 
ner not consistent with the necessary nationwide approach to a functioning 
economy. Because no Federal guidance or direction would likely be possible 
for many localities, it is important that local efforts to restore or maintain their 
economies should follow a standard pattern which will ultimately permit the 
Federal Government to reweld into a cohesive national economy whatever seg- 
ments might survive. 

The problems of transportation and communication are similar. The national 
networks for these essential services, and their devotion to the needs of war- 
time, are well understood. In general, a healthy, functioning, peacetime system 
provides adequate insurance for wartime service. As with other resources, how- 
ever, the effects of enemy attack on those facilities, together with the different 
kinds of requirements occasioned by survival activities, dictate additional prep- 
arations. Because the major target cities are key points in these systems, plans 
must be laid in advance for alternate routing and interchange between the 
several kinds of carriers. A priority system for the resumption of vital services 
likewise must be available in advance. Such a system has been prepared for 
communications and is in process in the complicated field of transportation with 
its more varied types of facilities. Programs for the curtailment of nonessential 
services and the devotion of facilities to essential work are being studied and 
improved. A great deal of progress has been made on these programs, with the 
cooperation of private concerns, but much more remains to be done. For exam- 
ple, the development of the survival-item program and the chain-of-production 
studies will necessarily raise new requirements for distribution to be met by 
a damaged transport system. Preparations for the integration of all of these 
programs are, of course, essential. 

Basic to all of these studies is the availability of reliable damage information, 
for current planning purposes and for actual use in the event of attack. The 
damage assessment center has already accumulated much vital resource 
information on computer tapes and can provide solid estimates of the damage 
which would result from any one of a number of attack patterns. This infor- 
mation is being constantly augmented, improved, and tested. 

Also basic to attack preparations is the assurance of a functioning govern- 
mental system at all levels. ODM’s continuity-of-government program in the 
past 4 or 5 years has made great strides in providing continuity for the Federal 
Government through relocation sites, both for regional and for Washington of- 
fices, equipped and stocked with necessary records. The agencies have prepared 
lines of succession to cover the loss of key personnel and an executive reserve 
system has been established to insure availability of executive talent for the 
new agencies. The General Services Administration, at our request, has under- 
taken the task of developing a nationwide communications system which, when 
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completed, will permit communication between and among relocated field sites 
as well as the linking of these sites with the Washington relocation sites. FCDA 
has instigated a similar continuity-of-government program for State and local 
governments. 

The realities of nuclear attack are such, however, that many localities and 
regions will be out of touch with the Federal Government or even the State 
governments for some time. Thus many of the things we plan ultimately to 
do from Washington will have to be done initially by the field offices of the 
Federal agencies. To prepare for this situation, ODM has established regional 
mobilization committees, made up of the 17 agencies in the field with major 
mobilization responsibilities. These committees coordinate current’ planning 
in the field and are designed ultimately to coordinate field operations in the 
event of an emergency. This is the mechanism for training regional officials 
in their wartime roles. 

In our fieldwork, we have found an urgent need for a clearer delineation of 
the regional responsibilities of Federal agencies. Another problem arises from 
the fact that very few of the agencies operating in the field have identical re- 
gional boundaries. As a result, the President has directed ODM and the 
Bureau of the Budget to work out an arrangement to aline the boundaries of 
agencies having mobilization responsibilities into a workable regional system. 
ODM and FCDA have recently agreed on identical regional boundaries for their 
eight regions and they are coterminous with the Army’s regions. 

It was in the development of regional coordination that the intermingling 
. ' and overlapping of ODM and FCDA responsibilities became most apparent. The 
i early delineations of functions and assignments to delegate agencies were based 
upon a concept of limited and localized attack with FCDA in charge of local 

: survival operations and ODM responsible for the overall Government manage- 
ment of resources. But with the development of new attack capabilities, both 
in speed of delivery and destructive force, as well as in the widespread effects 
of radiological fallout, it has become apparent that the survival and resource 
problems become one, and that assignments of responsibilities by the two agen- 
cies necessarily overlap and cause confusion. Despite the best cooperative ef- 
forts of our respective staffs to interpret these asignments in a realistic fashion, 
the relationship between the responsibilities of the two agencies is not clear 
cut. 

It was this sort of difficulty which led the President to state in his budget 
message this year that he believed the structure of Federal organization for the 
conduct of nonmilitary defense programs to be out of date and that responsi- 
bility for those activities should be vested in no one short of the President. 
Since that message, careful studies of the problem have been carried on and 
it is expected that the President will soon recommend to the Congress a course 
| of action to deal with it. Centralization in the President of the responsibility 
I for all aspects of nonmilitary defense would permit clear assignments to the 
| various Federal agencies of preparedness functions and should remove any 
confusion which may exist at the State and local levels. We believe that central 
direction of these activities is essential to an organized attack on the problems 
of survival and conduct of war in a nuclear age. 


(The following was supplied by the General Services Adminis- 
tration :) 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. CHARLES H. KENDALL, 

i General Counsel, Office of Defense and Civil Mobilization, 
L) Washington, D.C. 
11 Dear Mr. Kenpari: This will confirm our discussions concerning material 

| required by Mr. Hale of the staff of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency with respect to financial losses incurred by GSA and other agencies 
utilizing the Defense Production Act borrowing authority fund. 
There are attached three tables listing losses incurred by agency, program, and 
type of expense: 

Exhibit A—A summary of losses incurred by all agencies as of June 30, 1958. 

These losses represent actual losses incurred through March 31, 1958, and esti- 
mates for the last quarter of fiscal year 1958. In the case of Department of Agri- 
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culture, the amount of losses has been increased by them from the $59.2 million 
previously reported to $62.6 million as of March 31, 1958. We assume that this 
is all due to Treasury interest accruals -since the-last report. 

Exhibit B—A condensed profit-and-loss statement of GSA activity. 

Exhibit B—1—A statement of gross profit or loss by individual minerals and 
metals program. It provides detailed data in support of exhibit B. 

If you require further information, please call. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max MEpD Ley, Comptroller. 
BHxureit A 


DPA borrowing authority fund—Summary of actual and estimated losses 
through June 30, 1958 


{In thousands of dollars] 


General Services Administration : Profit or loss (—) 
Ruiter program terkeeews COL 1B). g. i a sc ee $13, 857 
Minerals and metals program (exhibit B, col. 2 and exhibit 

Wh COs BPs 255 nln emeabentaan aad actheenckiis aera ieee —100, 205 
Machine tool program (exhibit B, col. 3)~.-.---..~-.--....-... 1, 550 
Rubtotel net Operating Wil. noid nice deiecsccaabos — 84, 798 
Other expenses : 
SEITE. CHI a iin is hihi hitb tncintindies —19, 656 
Cum VN i hasten nce cise —5, 049 
RE Rath cig tnsco scald teh candabtiesaninaninesanngansenaneanae acetone —88, 534 
TN CRREIIIININ SO iiss ins ccteeritegenitiacinsinnhineilinicccnile oie 9 
Net leas through Mie. Bi, 1006.2. 2... het —198, 028 
Estimated losses Mar. 31 through June 30, 1958: Treasury inter- 
est, custodial and administrative expenses_._..........._-_- —7, 000 
Total lospes through June SO, 1906.~ WW. is nnn eens —205, 028 

Department of Agriculture : 
oe kh ee oS a 2 ee eee ase es — 43, 686 
American-Egyptian cotton program_____.--__--_--.-...--.-..-- —8, 571 
oe eres he ee cee —5, 391 
"Pusme-oll- end memnt- coed GG TOPs tne —1, 460 

lreasury interest__._~--~- sages ill Miia eid ecrtiihaiapeceabin A ameecceanaael —3, 481 
* —62, 589 


ously estimated at $59,200,000. 


Department of the Interior: 


Minerals exploration grants—Actual through Mar. 31, 1958__---- —30, 645 
Estimated losses Mar. 31—June 30, 1958_-..__-_............-_.- —1, 855 
Total lowes throws Jwhe OO). 19GB. cokes etn —32, 500 


Grant Wel es: Fae a I oe —300, 117 
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